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Dear Secretaries of State, 



Your predecessors appointed us to review and make recommendations on the 
training of staff in the management of resources and facilities for sport, 
whether outdoors or indoors, and all forms of outdoor recreation. We now 
present our final report. 



It is not at all unusual for Committees of Inquiry to fret about their terms of 
reference. We are no exception. The definition of our brief quite deliber- 
ately excluded the management training needs of cultural recreation - that is 
to say, the arts, entertainments, the theatre, libraries and museums. It was a 
limitation which was widely criticised and we received many representations 
urging us to seek to extend our studies into a detailed appreciation of these 
areas. The "whys and wherefores" of this limitation have not been so inhibit- 
ing as we had at first feared. It has caused us a few problems. It has 
necessarily coloured our conclusions and recommendations. However, we believe 
our recommendations can be applied throughout the whole field of recreation. 



We have tried to interpret our terms of reference as widely as possible. Such 
is the richness and diversity of provision for sport and outdoor recreation 
that we have had to cover a great deal of ground, literally and figuratively. 
In doing so, we have been greatly assisted by a number of other studies and 
reports. We have acknowledged in our report the contribution these have made 
to our understanding of a very complex and, at times, confusing tange of 
activities. Taking these together with the considerable range of personal 
experience represented on the Committee, the evidence we have received, the 
research we have commissioned and the discussions that we have had with people 
working in sport and recreation and in the field of education, we believe we 
have been able to build up a comprehensive statement about the nature, scope 
and organisation of the provision for recreation, the role of recreation 
management, its training needs and how these can be met. Nevertheless, we 
realise that some areas have been touched on only briefly, that there are some 
people working in sport and recreation who may feel overlooked, or even 
forgotten. This is regrettable but unavoidable. We have had to draw our lines 
somewhere, and we have explained in our report how and why we have done this. 



Most Committees of our kind start their inquiries with a general invitation for 
the submission of evidence. We did not. Our field of study was very wide. We 
found ourselves faced with a variety of organisations and a great diversity of 
jobs. There was no ready-made framework within which to conduct our inquiries, 
no clearly defined pattern of responsibilities and powers against which to 
assess the priorities for our work and no one area of activity which could be 
regarded as representative of the whole recreation scene and against which we 
could evaluate evidence. We spent most of our first year, therefore, dis 
cussing with organisations what they were doing, why they were doing it, and 
how they were doing it. Then we published an Interim Report in July 1978 . 
This was presented in the form of a discussion document which reviewed, very 
briefly, the background to our study, described our programme and method of 
work and reported on the issues and problems we had identified. This dis- 
cussion document was a general invitation to submit evidence and offered 
a framework for that evidence. 
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In this our final report, we have sought to present our findings in a way which 
can be read and understood by people working in, or for, recreation management, 
whether they be policy makers, owners, directors, managers, administrators, 
teachers or trainers. They have a more immediate interest in our recommen- 
dations and what might emerge from them. Equally, we hope that the general 
reader will be able to find his way through our discussion, for in the final 
analysis, our work, like recreation management, is for the benefit of the 
community generally. We have tried, therefore, to make our report easy to read 
and digest. Inevitably this has required some quite ruthless compression of 
the detailed information that was gathered during our studies. 

We were warned at the outset by your predecessors that they would not be able 
to endorse any recommendations likely to involve increased central or local 
government expenditure. We would emphasise, however, that many of our 
recommendations can be carried out within this broad expenditure constraint. 
While others will undoubtedly require additional manpower and financial 
resources, we believe this is fully justified, not only by the need for more 
effective management, but also by the growing and changing demands of society. 

Much can be done now and plans can be made for the future. The establishment 
of the Committee and its discussions in the field have triggered off a number 
of very helpful initiatives and these should not be allowed to falter or to 
become blunted by prolonged deliberations. We look to you now. Secretaries of 
State, for early and positive encouragement towards the future of recreation 
management, bearing in mind that the solutions to the problems of recreation 
management lie in many areas - training is but one of them. 

Yours sincerely, 




County Councillor Mrs Anne Yates, CBE, JP 
Chairman 



Civ) 
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INTERPRETATION OF TERMS 



An abbreviated explanation of terns used throughout this report. Where 
necessary, further explanation of the use of these terms is provided in the 
text . 



Recreation We have used the term "recreation" to mean any 

life-enhancing experience which is the outcome of 
freely chosen activity. 

Management "Management" is concerned with the control of 

resources within an organisation. Supervisory 
functions are an intrinsic part of this process 
as is any task which involves decisions about the 
allocation of human, financial or material 
resources . 



Recreation Manager A "recreation manager" is a person who makes 

decisions about the proper use, allocation and 
control of resources to provide recreational 
opportunities for people. A recreation manager 
is accountable for decisions which are often made 
and implemented within a defined policy. 



Training Our terms of reference explain that "training" 

includes any formal programme of instruction in 
management skills, whether provided by employers, 
and/or at an educational or other institution. 
Training of course goes beyond this. It may be 
seen as a process in which staff are given the 
opportunity to improve and develop their occu- 
pational knowledge and skills. 

Education This is generally a much broader process, where 

the end objective is not usually narrowly ident- 
ified, and which is not solely directed towards 
performance in a particular job. 
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CHAPTER 1 - INTRODUCTION - THE SCOPE OF OUR REVIEW 



Our appointment 1.1 The proposal to set up this study was announced in the White 
and terns of Paper Sport and Recreation in which the Government of the day 
reference expressed its own concern "to improve recreation management with a 

view to the better use of resources" , and the concern of employers who 
saw "a need for improvement of management and career prospects in the 
recreation field" (1). After consultations with local authority 
associations and other interested bodies, the Rt Hon Denis Howell MP, 
then Minister with responsibilities for Sport and Recreation, 
announced the decision of the Secretaries of State for the Environment 
and for Education and Science to "appoint an independent committee to 
assess the needs and opportunities for the training of recreation 
management and supervisory staff" with the following terms of 
ref erence:- 

The Committee are to review and make recommendations on the 
training of staff (in both the public and private sectors) in the 
management of resources and facilities for sport, whether 
outdoors or indoors, and all forms of outdoor recreation, whether 
in town or country. The review will cover England and Wales 
only. 

For this purpose "training" includes any formal programme of 
instruction in management skills, whether provided by an employer 
- or employers - and/or at an educational or other institution. 
Training in basic professional and technical skills is not within 
the Committee’s field of study, except in so far as an 
understanding of certain skills may prove necessary. 

More specifically the Committee are required: 



(1) Sport and Recreation: Cmnd 6200, paragraph 39. 
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(a) to assess 

i. the current and likely future numbers of management 
and supervisory staff; 

ii. the skills required for different types and levels of 
management and supervisory functions; 

iii. the nature and scale of training facilities required; 

iv. the extent to which staff have common training 
requirements; 

(b) to investigate the extent to which staff mobility between 
the various agencies, authorities and organisations is desirable 
and can be facilitated, whether this might lead to the 
development of a career structure for recreational management and 
if so, to what extent such a career structure might have a 
national character; 

(c) to identify existing training opportunities and in the light 
of (a) and (b) above to assess the extent to which they meet the 
present and foreseen needs of employers and employees; 

(d) to recommend what additional arrangements or facilities for 
training should be made and with whom the responsibility should 
lie; 

(e) to advise on the way in which the implementation of 
recommendations under (d) above might be monitored. (2) 



Financial 
constraints 
and their 
implications 



1.2 That was not all. Ministers also made it quite clear that unless 
the ecpnomic situation improved, the Government would not be able to 
endorse any recommendations involving increased central or local 
government expenditure. 



1.3 We were bound to take heed of this. We know as well as the next 
man or woman that the public purse has been tightly drawn, even more 
so than when we embarked on our study. However, we cannot let this 
proviso to our terms of reference pass by so early in our report 
without comment. 

1.4 The ultimate objectives of our review are assumed to be the 
better management and the more efficient use of recreation resources 
and facilities, and an improved response to individual demands and 
needs, however they may be expressed. Our work has been concerned 
with the means to those ends; in particular with the specific 
contribution of training, of whatever form, to more effective 
management practice. 



(2) Official Report Vol 923, Cols 258 - 259. 
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1.5 Many expensive modern facilities have been funded by local and 
central government. There are extremely sensitive and , in many cases, 
irreplaceable areas of natural resources wilting under the impact of 
recreation use. At the same time there is growing concern about high 
running costs , about under— used as well as badly used resources, about 
the mismatch between what people want and what is provided for them. 
The very details of our terras of reference underline the anxieties 
about the skills and competence of management and the need to improve 
arrangements for training and for career progression. It seems, 
therefore, to be a peevish misconception of these affairs to say that 
we must wait until the economic situation has improved before we can 
afford the necessary investment in training. The point is surely that 
we cannot afford to wait. Xf there is waste, if we are carrying 
unduly high costs, if we are under-using or badly using our facilities 
and resources and if this is because management is ill-equipped for 
the job, then we must equip management with the necessary skills and 
competence . Of course, much can be done by redeploying existing 
resources, by redirecting effort and by transferring costs. These 
have always been our first options. Where, however, our 
recommendations have implications for future investment in training, 
then we believe that this is not only worthwhile - it is essential. 



Other limita- 
tions on our 
study 



1.6 Although there seemed to be widespread agreement about the need 
for this review, there was much less accord about its scope. There 
was a strong feeling, inside and outside our Committee, that the 
boundaries of. our study had been unreasonably drawn and that the 
exclusion of cultural recreation", which we were given to understand 
included the arts., entertainments, the theatre, libraries and museums, 
failed to recognise the growing interaction between services within 
the developing leisure scene. 



1.7 Those who pressed for the recognition of cultural recreation 
argued that future training for recreation management should aim to 
produce managers who could view recreation as a unified discipline and 
wno would be equally at ease in dealing with outdoor and indoor 
recreation, sporting or artistic, and able to work knowledgeably with 
specialists in particular fields, whether they be concert promoters or 
athletics coaches. They referred to the many large local authority 
recreation departments which had been created to provide co-ordinated 
management for recreation facilities, often embracing under one chief 
officer, an overall responsibility for parks, baths, libraries and art 
galleries, sports facilities, concert halls and theatres. They also 
pointed out, rather wistfully, that a higher proportion of these posts 
had gone to officers with a background In "physical recreation", 
rather than in cultural recreation". 

1.8 Much of this criticism was summed up in written evidence from the 
-eccre tor Arts and Relaced Studies at the City University, London, 
who claimed that any training scheme for recreation management which 

t0 ° J iS l d disl:itlct:lon between physical and cultural 
recreation would be Inadequate. They were now having to design 
courses which covered elements of land management, catering, bar 
management, the staging of Indoor sports, local government lotteries 
and design of sports centres - a far cry Indeed from the traditional 
notion of arts’ administrators. 
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1.9 We were, therefore, left in no doubt about the anxieties caused 
by our restricted brief. We determined that we would observe 
carefully the areas of overlap and that, while working to the letter 
of our brief, we would seek to reconcile this with the recreation 
scene as it is, and not as it had been packaged for us. There will 
still be those who will reproach us for accepting such a limitation in 
our brief and for whom nothing less than a total approach would be 
enough. Nevertheless, we believe that in the final analysis this 
limitation has not been so inhibiting as we had at first feared. We 
have received and considered evidence from a number of individuals and 
bodies concerned with cultural recreation and we have been able to 
take account of this in our conclusions and recommendations. 

1.10 There is one final point about our terms of reference. We have 
interpreted these as al lowing us to include the recreation management 
training needs ox paid and unpaid staff employed in voluntary 
organisations . We believe that it was particularly important to do so 
and our report explains why. 
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CHAPTER 2 - THE CHANGING SCENE 



A retrospective 
view 



2.1 We start with a look at the local government scene. Many other 
interests, voluntary, private, commercial and public have played 
their part in the development and management of facilities for sport 
and outdoor recreation, but the main burden of capital investment in 
purpose built facilities for sport and outdoor recreation has been 
borne by local government. Its role began to develop in the 
nineteenth century when local authorities were motivated as much by 
a growing concern for public health and by disquiet at the cramped 
squalor of the sprawling industrial towns, as by a desire to provide 
opportunity for self improvement and an alternative to some of the 
cruder leisure activities of the working classes of those times. 



2.2 Provision grew piecemeal. Acts were passed, for example "to 
encourage the establishment of public baths and washhouses",’ "to 
enable municipal authorities to provide and maintain museums and 
gymnasia and to facilitate grants of land to be made near populous 
places tor the use of regulated recreation of adults and as 
playgrounds for children". These and numerous other public and 
local Acts led to the emergence of public baths, parks and 
ec tea Lion grounds, libraries, museums and evening institutes, many 
of which survive today. y 



2- 3 It was during the nineteenth century also that increasing 
prosperity, a growing middle class and the arrival of the railways 
helped to promote the development of the spas and seaside resorts 

residents rea£ d i 1 < f£tCil l tleS W ® re n0t ° nly 3 Boclal P rovl sion for 
e™ d ? , d vl8lt0rs but also » very substantial part of the 

depended. UP ° n " hlCh ^ llvellhood of whole communities 



centurv alonesidek 1 further consolidated in the twentieth 

century alongside the emergence of town planning and its concern for 

vatf iar Tei, Urba 'i‘ and rUral envlroni » en t- As the powers of government 

urban arear 3 :^ 68 T impr0Ve the 8 ° Clal and "”**»* conditions in 

Safeguard a rural y /° PaVed the May for moves t0 Preserve and 
devefnnmenr environment in the face of mounting pressures for 

development, access and recreation. In the town and in the 
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countryside, major social changes were taking place. 



2.5 Private and voluntary interests led the way as amenity and preserva- 
tion societies like the Commons, Open Spaces and Footpath Preservation 
Society, the Council for the Protection of Rural England and many others 
were established. Commissions and Committees reported on the use of rural 
land for agriculture and recreation. Acts were passed to provide greater 
access to large tracts of the countryside while at the same time 
designating large areas that needed to be safeguarded. There was the 
Keep Fit" campaign of the 1930s which led to the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act of 1937 . This gave local authorities wide powers to "pro- 
vide for the development of facilities for, and the encouragement of, 
physical training and recreation, and to facilitate the establishment of 
centres for social activities" - a marked departure from the Victorian 
concept of public walks and pleasure grounds for the town-dweller and a 
big step towards more active and varied participation in physical 
recreation. Overall there was emerging a whole new statutory and institu— 
tional framework for the management and control of public and private land 
and facilities in town and country. 



2.6 The origins and early development of recreational provision by 
employers for their workers ran broadly parallel to and, in many 
instances, ahead of the growth of provision by local government. Again, 
however, there was little movement in this direction until well into the 
second half of the last century. Then, as new leisure interests began to 
emerge and as industry generally moved into an area of material 
prosperity, it was able - albeit sometimes reluctantly and often as a 
result of increasing pressure from organised labour - to grant its 
workforce more free time and more money. In the latter part of the 

nineteenth century, a few company sports clubs were founded, but it was 
not until manual workers achieved the concession of a Saturday afternoon 
halt holiday in the 1870s that sports clubs generally began to multiply. 
It was the welfare movement at the turn of the century, however, which 
gave industrial recreation its biggest fillip and its rationale. 



^n= A %!! 0C1 ?\. and - econ ° mic conditions gradually improved in the 1920s and 
30s, the clubs themselves were beginning to grow and extend the range of 
their activities. The size and scope of programs of sporting, social 
cultural and outing activities offered by the clubs of many large and 
expanding companies were often impressive. The 1950s were the heyday of 

Industrial TZTci’^ “ *7 mlddl * ° f decade the 

industrial Sports Club Secretaries’ Association was formed later to 

become the Recreation Managers' Association of Great Britain. ’ 



2.8 Professional associations for recreation manaopro in i am1 
were by now well established, the forerunners if this fi^d beTn^the 
inst^utfc of Baths and Recreation Management (1921) and the Institute of 
Parks and Recreation Administration (1926). Then, the knowledge and 

b„ the neldt f ”' embers were dete ™ined simply, and almost exclusively 
by the needs of the resource and its facilit-f aq y * 

skills continued for some years. 1 ThlS era P hasls on craft 



“ *9 The 1950s and 1960s were thA a»p i 

s nnrt QT , j „ *. j e Lne age or the planner and provision for 

sport and outdoor recreation was seen, for the most If 

in land use. Community needs were identified » , , f* exerclse 

terms. The recreation manager did, of course D l av his” 8 ^ £ pbysical 

seen as being essentially concerned with the technolovv of h-, Ut t W “ 

may have been consulted about the desien arA S ? ‘ s craft * 

able to give the last word on the qualUy of “the gras/ *“ BaS 

4Ly or cne grass in his recreation 
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grounds, or of the water in his swimming pool, but his professional skills 
and experience were not seen to qualify him for much beyond that. 

2.10 As the scale of provision increased, so the organisational needs 
grew and forward looking district authorities particularly, began to 
co-ordinate their various leisure functions by the creation of 
multi-disciplinary leisure service departments. This brought with it a 
recognition of the need for greater management skills to enable management 
to harness the recreation resources of the community, to plan to" meet 
further needs and to help create an environment within which individuals 
would have access to, and enjoyment from, resources and facilities. These 
objectives were seen as being more important than simply the provision of 
facilities. 



2.11 Nowhere was the subordination of the specialist to the manager more 
dramatically revealed than in the operation of multi-purpose sports and 
leisure centres. In 1965 there was only one of its kind in the United 
Kingdom; now there are more than 770. Suddenly, local authorities found 
themselves in the recreation business in a wide sense, having to come to 
grips with large capital costs, high running costs and more intensive and 
varied uses, calling for management skills and knowledge beyond those 
normally associated with facility management. 

2.12 How then did the manager see himself? We quote the view of one 
sports centre manager who in 1972 said: 

"Sports centre managers have to deal with many of the day-to-day 
tasks of management which demand multi-skill qualities as salesman, 
accountant, organiser, leader, perhaps coach, teacher, negotiator, 
publicist, caterer, statistician, economist, advertiser and many 
others. He does not of course have to be an expert in these areas 
but must have sufficient knowledge to be able to ask discerning 
questions in these specialist areas. His own particular skill lies 
in that of recreation technology and theory, centred very much in 
the programming function which involves the marketing of an intan- 
gible product, 'recreation experience’. The manager has the unenvi- 
able task of balancing community demands against financial profit- 
ability and the objectives of the centre." 



2 ' 13 The manager now be 8 an to apply many of the principles and much of 
the practice of industrial production management. He adopted its 
anguage, using such terms as "throughput", "optimum use", "man manage- 
men ’ marketing , and work scheduling". He found, however, that there 
was more to it than this. It was not enough that people should come and 

IT hl w Cei ? tre * , He wanted thera t0 corae again and again. It was the 
creational experience that mattered most. It was, therefore, his prime 

nndpr-^ S ff k t0 p enhance that recreational experience and this required an 
understanding of people’s recreational needs. 

I ' 1 ;l rv In T h . th f sam ® ” ay > the recent growth In the development of 

Z! I T f teaded t0 crystallize many of the objectives and 

° f countryside recreation management. The elements of the 

. , L park Ware wlth us for some time before it was officially recog- 

fomf of nl l Countryside Act 1968. Examples of a number of different 
ownership and management had emerged, using many types of 

1Z 71 l “ d f0r a Wide varlety ° f ^sks and areL, but all 

lUs Ld°.rb US i e i d a -K d enjoyed by an increasingly wide and mobile public. 
This had gradually become recognised as more than simply an exercise In 

land management and landscaping, requiring careful consideration of the 
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problems of creating opportunities for people to appreciate and understand 
the countryside through the provision of information and interpretative 
services to the public as well as access, shelter, food and playspace . 
The town dweller was returning to the countryside but he needed to be 
looked after and educated to enjoy and respect what he went to see. 



2.15 Whereas recreation management was originally conceived as a new type 
of land management to cope with recreation superimposed on the country- 
side, now the management of such resources began to mean more than caring 
for the land to which the public had access, it called also for an under- 
standing of recreation and leisure, of finance, organisation and control, 
an understanding of the nature and purpose of the organisation and an 
ability to market the recreation experience and to plan, design and 
operate visitor services. 

2.16 Just as the recreation manager in urban areas had sought to develop 
a role distinct from that which the planning profession had been given in 
recreation provision, so the surveyor and land agent saw the management of 
country parks as a natural extension of their land management role. There 
were others too who were involved in countryside and resource management. 
Staff in agencies whose primary functions were concerned with, say, 
forestry or water supply and conservation, now assumed a new role in 
recreation. Whilst there were obvious differences between some recreation 
activities and facilities in town and country, many people agreed with the 
Countryside Commission’s view that "some of the managerial, organisational 
and communication skills needed by recreation staff, particularly in 
respect of the management of the user, were common to both." 



Other reports 
on recreation 
management 



2.17 A number of reports appeared around the late 1960s and early 1970s 
looking at the changing needs of recreation management. The Sports 
Council and the Association of District Councils set up working parties 
(1) . These were . concerned essentially with the management of 
purpose built facilities by local authorities. The two main themes 
pursued m their reports were. 



the need for more comprehensive training opportunities to cover the 
lull range of expertise required by the different branches of local 
authority leisure departments , 



the need for training in management. 



bef t er Th tratTnrfo r de f C h Om0liSSlOa 3lS ° 6XpreSsed C °“ Cera «*»“ «<e need for 
thev n ki A 6 iudtla § ement: of countryside recreation. In 1974 
pu is e a paper called Cou ntryside Recreation Staff (2) and 



(l> C ° UnCU f °r ^creation Management 



^nage^nt n r»7s° 1StrlCt C ° UnCUS Training for Recreation 



(2) Countryside Commission C ountryside Recreation Staff (1974). 
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from the widespread consultations that followed, there emerged broad 
agreement on the need for better career definition and training for 
countryside recreation staff. The strong growth in demand for all 
countryside recreation activities competed with greater demands on land 
and other natural resources for timber, food, water and living space. 
Strong attitudes towards the conservation of the environment were raising 
issues of conflict between land uses, recreation, nature and landscape 
conservation, agricultural, forestry and other uses. These problems 
affected the countryside generally, not just designated natural or 
historic sites . Skilled management was essential, it was said, if these 
conflicts were to be resolved and the most efficient use made of scarce 
resources through multiple land use. Moreover, these conflicts and this 
waste would in the end be far more costly than any investment to improve 
the abilities of staff employed and to Increase their job satisfaction. 
Education, training and career development of countryside recreation 
staff was the key component of any policy for countryside recreation and 
had to be based on the needs of employers and employees. 



Seiect Corara ittee of the House of Lords on Sports and Leisure had 
in 1973, published its Second Report (the Cobham Report) (3) In which it 
recommended that opportunities for training in recreation management 
should be increased. The Select Committee was clearly impressed by 
evidence of pressures through demand for recreation activities, especially 
in the countryside, and suggested that these were growing to such an 
extent that they would not only outpace the number of management staff 
th ® n available but would also make existing management techniques appear 
quite inadequate. The Select Committee saw the needs in terms of "visitor 
management", a greater competence In "site management" and more and better 
qualified staff with better career prospects, all leading ultimately to a 
better service and greater recreational enjoyment. 



2 -2° Echoes of the Cobham Report were heard in the Sandford Report (4) 

year late "> followin S a rev iew how far national 
parxs had fulfilled the purpose for which they were established and of the 

implications to this service of changes that had occurred, and could be 
expected, in social and economic conditions. That Committee concluded 

^! t T . th Li Plannin ? and mana S eraenC of national parks had not kept pace with 
e rapidly growing pressures and demand and one important reason for this 
was unsatisfactory staffing. This was not simply a matter of numbers; 
more emphasis was required on land management for conservation and for 

r !S r ! at u° n *T P ° Ses and for visitor guidance and control. The report 
added that the National Park Officer's job was essentially a management 
rather than a specialist one, and senior management would require a know- 
ledge of farming, forestry and ecology. The report saw the need for 
increased support in the fields of organisation and communication from 
officers who, whatever their original discipline, would also be performing 
a managerial, role. Among Its recommendations for increases in the number 
u an part-time wardens, it was noted that the conservation of the 
countryside in general, and the management of recreation in it, both 

V T tSi t e national Parks, required similar skills and techniques, 
cademic and professional qualifications, and in-service training. 



(3) ( H l°9 U 73 e ). 0f L ° rdS Select Gorami ttee on Sport and Leisure: Second Report 

( U Due,: National Park Policies Review Committee Report (1974). 
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The present 
scene 



2.21 The recreation manager in local government has been trying to 
establish himself during a time of considerable concern and argument about 
the role and development of leisure services. All local authority 

services have, of course, been badly hit by the effects of economic 
recessions but the evidence from many recreation officers in local 
government is that leisure services have suffered more than most. 



2,22 With the 8 rowth of comprehensive leisure departments following local 
government reorganisation in 1974, and the widespread adoption of the 
B f ins Committee s recommendations on management structures, together with 
the Sro^'tn ot new facilities in the late 1960s and early 1970s, (often as 

! ™®, u 1 lt ° f '“° ral and Jina “cial encouragement from bodies like the Arts 
Council the Sports Councils and the Countryside Commission), it seemed 
that leisure services had finally arrived and would be allowed to mature 
accepted feature of the local government scene. In the days of 

: b C r B to C eni°o W v th J aVen IT aC Che end 0f the duaua *>r ".source. 7 were 
however there hastfr In 3 P eriod of zero growth or decline, 

e°r of the n 7 Z Se t0 6 llttle ° r nothin S for those at the 
ZL*7 <? , / here even lo nger established services such as 

tion or soc iai Services, have been unable to maintain their’ customary 

ZIZ77’ Ch6n " Cinderella " Apartments have frequently suffered a Tell 



campaign 1 to d pfr i sutdf S the a re H s d t Tus Thlff t* ^ C ° S£ep Up thelr 

"an essential part of the fabric of society" The Cob^^R SeCVlCeS are 

Ic« P ? i t r he 0a plIce t of i™ t s i ure ParUamenl: ’ GoV * r ™ ent > Planners anteducttorf 
be no satisLct^rpi^i^f^r::^: 1 ^^ 

ls »otTf h r?n-T 

other interests .... Consideration^^ \ S ° f lesser lul Portance than 
recognises that the 

purposes of life. As such if milc * P 13 * ndeed one of the main 

authority programmes". The White Piner q e ^ tur ® significantly in local 
recreation should be regarded as " 0 L ^ r o |E2£La2lRSH£eation accepted that 
and that provision for it was " D art of m ^ communit y' s everyday needs" 
services" . But there remains for aaav T Seneral f a bric of the social 
the message has really goi; Zross. Very real doubt as t0 whether 



2-2^ This is a highly simplified view of the si, . • 

seem rather precious. We met numerous off f ltuatlon . which to some may 
accept that in an ailing economy 1 m* fflcers who we ^e prepared to 
aeat. There were even those who ^ t0 take a back 

that a period of retrenchment would in the i r0nl hardshl P b y claiming 

-ar as it would give an opportunity to ri l0nS 7“" be benef ldal in so 
workers to examine critically and in detail the \ C ° enable recrea ti°n 

they h T Wby and for “horn they were beW S6rvlaes the y Provided and 
-hey should be provided and maintained at Dubl g lc P ~’^ and eve " whether 



government" it to^TreaTlatT 1 ^ fr ° m Speclal ha lP from central 
-ore affluent times, are o a lv no Pr ° J f ts > conceived and initiated in 
aieas, some managers were able 7 l ' omln 8 to fruition, while In other 

attached suc h »rLr , able Co re P° r t that their count, ° ther 

attemni-o f S- ea t- importance to their 1 0 council members 

Pts Co cuc “ere being resisted. * leisure programmes that all 
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exhibit 1 ^ "uncertainty 7 £ e > sur \ serv ice departments appeared to 

srv/"s^ 

* e '“ d b “ U “* 1—1 °< service tl.y .!„,] „ " 

thlq ^ S m?a a f reaS thia sense of uneasiness prevails. Cont ributing to 
this is the fragmented nature of the orofes^lnna an / ? 

involved. A number of senior officer S P in comprehensive cupations 

departments accept that they have arrived at the top of the heap bv^a 
series of leaps and bounds from fairlv n.rrm, . , ieap a 

=-s-‘ cSL— 

~ ■ isss ^- -r £ xs r£? 

many in the lower ranks demonstrate an understandable concern and 
contusion about what is required of them if they are to progress further 
and some feel frustrated at being locked into specialised areas win 
little apparent chance of promotion into wider spheres. 

2.28 Apart from the proliferation of professional bodies which thev can 
join, many managers have found great difficnirv -?« „ j . , ^ 

old facilities svs tpmq vliiio B I * ditticulty In adapting and relating 

local ^authorities ’ T’ 8kl1 ; 18 and forms training inherited by the new 

constant problem of ha,inT:o°feUte a : d trat a s n i S e i s n8 TV T™ 18 ^ 

an extraordinary complex institutional Ir^rk ^ o? 

government. There are the trial « nf levels of 

cj.,, cc 

Others All lacuiues with educationists and 

develop net *l * \T ^ C °“ P ° unded ^ the desire to 

expectations, 'and to fit these “Ithin of teTtLpTi^d ^' 0 "“ t rtsin8 
committee structures. complicated departmental and 

2.29 Discussions have extended beyond the Droblpms nf 4 ., 

leisure departments and sport and recreation within" what the Cobh! 

fc r.M d "P ur P° 8a - builc " facilities. Most outdoor recreation !ake 
P ace within an environment which was not expressly created for thar 

purpose. The countryside and features within it, such as water space the 

Jl °> e coa8t ' ancient monuments, historic houses and towns ’ are 

activi!irs JO 21h 0 ’n e a a r t:t0n i attractlons accommodating a multitude of diverse 
for a host of built heritage resources provide a vast area 

experiences. ae8theC1 °’ e ” 0tl0 “ al > intellectual and physical recreation 

divLsltv e of Pr „°2 le T “f adl "inls tra tion and management arising from the 
form nf' rganlsatlons involved cannot be resolved through any single 

form of management structure. Local authorities at county level have 

setvi e f a rr 8 in e r;% a r, r. a s?; e xs-. 

Trusts , r ^and' 8a clvlc i °socleties aS whe^e^ 3 irxvolvement *" ’ in° U "resource-based" 

resource? 0 3 Pri “ ary — "be tnsJZZT otlt 

2,31 0ther organisations in the public sector «?urh fla 
the Environment’s Directorate of Mcient Mon^ 

o „ci°r 8 ha r v y e XhX’ 3 l6S r r eXtent thS C Co B !ser^„:; 

another’ nr!!?. ,! combine secondary provision for recreation with 

P y purpose. Regional Water Authorities are now required to 
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provide for recreation by utilising their own and other water resources » 
The tourist industry has produced its own solutions through central and 
local government agencies and private concerns and in the private secto 
there have emerged several different approaches to the management o 
historic houses, gardens and parks, depending on whether they are part of, 
or quite separate from, privately owned agricultural estates. In some 
cases, however, where provision for recreation is a minor part of the main 
purpose - and many senior managers often see themselves or are seen by 
others as managing the recreational use of the resource as a relatively 
minor element of their work - there has been no considered provision for 
recreation management or its training. 



2.32 One consequence of all this is that many managers in resource-based 
recreation have been trained as specialists in other fields and whilst 
many have brought to the job a relevant skill, experience or training, 
very few indeed have any qualifications in recreation management. 



2.33 The essence of the problems for much countryside recreation manage- 
ment would seem to lie in the fact that most recreation in the countryside 
taxes place, not in publicly or privately owned country parks and the 
I ike , but on privately owned land which is managed predominantly for other 



purposes, such as agriculture, forestry or 



game conservation. 



Conservation of the land is therefore a vital and contentious issue, as is 
the continuing demand for access to the land* Indeed, for National Park 
staj-f, the exercise of reconciling these different interests is the very 
nub of their existence. 



The changing 
role of 
recreation 
management 



2.34 Future provision depends of course on the way society is likely to 
develop. We can look back on full employment and growth in the 1950s and 
196°s as an era characterised by material progress, freedom of enterprise 
with few restraints on capital accumulation and with social services 
primarily the concern of government, rather than of private organisations 
an institutions. The attitudes then prevailing allowed an increasing 
emphasis on greater specialisation in work, greater dependency on machine 
technology, stimulated consumption, planned obsolescence, and the private 

expectations Th ' r6S ° UrCeS ‘ a11 resulting in rising consumer 

expectations. There were many in the 1970s who argued that this could not 

constraint s^and^ ° f ^ C ° nfUct “ lth «*d environmental 

satisfying work * T ® Ca “ Se “ con£licted with the human need for more 

materials-consiiinVnv a WaS argUed that a less energy-consuming, 
survival one thlt t growth-oriented approach would be required for 

increlsina elhasil 1 ch fracterised by lower national consumption, 
and personal self-f on the nee ^ s of che community, more meaningful work, 
"good life" could no 1 V ’ thE “ rae WaS a PProaching when the 

wealth and of 1 ^ b . a , JUStified £a ^rms of increasing material 

resources activities which depleted energy and other 



been replaced by LotheT H * enviroMan£al view of affairs has 

even greater oonotr 1 ’ m ° re lramediate one - What now seems to be of 

of a post-industr-al eC ° n ° mlC ^ S ° Cial ^casters is the emergence 

technolollcal^lnovalion 00 ^^ ” 1U be sheddln 8 lab °“r, through 

post-industrial society it is T *" "f” 8 rowtb can absorb it. In such a 

leisure time Because then that there Bill > on ^erage, be mote 

Because there are painful signs of this at a time of 
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economic recession, there is a tendency to assume that thf <? 
leisure will be unevenly distributed in the form of unemployment. But 
the restoration of economic growth (which the post-industrial society 

dLtr^uter^s^irhas^b 0 T Chat the eXtra leisure could be 

distributed as it has been in other periods of economic growth- 

periods in fun-tTme 0f ed a T^" 8 WSek ’ lon8er holidays > longer 

periods in ruli-time education and earlier reHrpmpnf ^ 

of countries wealthier than Britain would indicate that the fruits^of 

economic growth will continue to be taken, partly in the form of more 

goods and services and partly in the form of more leisure. 

2 'lt U, “c ^ in che lntere8 « of consumers and producers that a 
suitable balance is struck between the hours of work and the tmndo 

services which those hours of work make available, and the® leisure 
Lime left to consume them. The tendency of commercial organisations 
s to attempt to persuade the consumer to increase his consumption 
material goods and services. This means that he has to “oncer to 

earn the money to pay for them: thus he has less leisure “me 

ncreases in productivity (and therefore in income per hour worked 1 
ease the problem but if the desire for goods and the^esire for time 

f ajoy '- hem are increasing faster than productivity and income then 

ensions result which may be difficult to resolve. People then have 
ligher expec Cations that the economy can deliver. 



Comments on. 
future change 



the ? Cent re^f or 7 ° f theSe chan S aa «as gathered by 

e C atre for Urban and Regional Studies. In 1977 they carried out 

f° r the Leverhulme Trust Fund a* series of studies relating to the 
functioning of local authority leisure services. They asked managers 

thev ^ r eral ° n Social > e conoraic and political trends , how 

attitude's , ^ i ? What effects these would have on society, on 
services^* ^ aCtivities and on ^cal government leisure 



the COniments made chen were later supported and 
eve loped in evidence to the Committee. These may be usefully 

considered under five headings - possible genera! trends; a few 
p stulated effects on the broad paths that local government might 
follow; tentative thinking about future leisure activities; changes 

about the au 5 horlty lelsure departments, and finally, notions 

about the possible effects on training for recreation management. 



2 1 39 , , The responses suggested that there will be a higher oroDorrlon 
°o er people in pursuit of general recreation activities, mental as 
well as physical. There will be more people of all kge groups 

a^ ma " eat r ly Un ®7? 1 i yed ' The ener8y crises will persist and deepen, 

shtll Wif 8 "f beC ! me eve " “ 0re ex P enslve - It was said that we 
tness increased professionalisation, more worker participation 

in man ageraent d pubUc participating in planning "and decis^n 

thri g h 8ener , ally ' We Sha11 have lon S er holidays spread more evenly 
throughout the year and shall spend some of them enjoying increasingly 

sophisticated home electronics. The problem and needs of the inner 
cities will continue to grow, with increased vandalism and violence. 



u/f 6 , possi . b:le effects on local government that were suggested 
were highly predictable. Paid members, it was said, will be led by 
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full-time chairmen. Officers will change jobs more often, and a much 
higher proportion will have started their careers as graduate 
trainees; one consequence of that would be a lessening of the 
opportunities traditionally offered by local government for late 
starters. There will be greater consultation, a stronger emphasis on 
iocai community development and a larger number of area management 
arrangements of different kinds. Finally, the notion that we all have 
a set of leisure rights which local government should help us to 

realise, will have become widely accepted even outside the recreation 
sector itself. 



-.41 As to our future leisure activities, it was felt that there will 
be less class differentiation in the choice of activities, and more of 
us wm be involved in mutual help schemes, community gardens and the 
full realisation of community schools. There will be a heightened 
aemano for lifelong education and for open colleges. Community arts 
wir A receive a Wider welcome, more of us will participate in more 
neighbourhood festivals, and voluntary work will thrive and spread as 
a highly rewarding leisure activity. For many of us, part of our 

homt yS h W1 1 6 ° f ^ speclal interest kind and some will involve 

home exchanges, fostered by the local authority. 

s^esteTwereTVa au f h0rity lelsure departments, the themes 

expand and fV'/'uni ■? tnese trends. Twinning programmes will 

Organisationally the trend will ® ro ” lng em P ha sis on holiday play. 

genuinely and compete y integrated nbt ^"? depart “ ents ba «re 

cf new •■cosmetic" labels and thek win h^ 0peratlB * under ‘ set 

organisation structures ’and mh eXperiments 

profession of generic leisure workers will havt" a 7 7 amS ; A 

wiU be ““t 6 deeply concerned with leisure services for thos 7, t f 8y 
one reason or another ars nnt- ■* , - -rvices tor those who, for 

services and neighbourhood advice ”«r“ of a lnf ° rmatl °" 

joint use, joint provision anH w f a11 klnds ' A myriad of 

negotiated at all levels and with In^ndTTf SChe “ eS Wl11 have been 
voluntary, private and public sectors bn^tbi! partners spanning the 
more often under single control. ’ C th da y _to “ d ay management 

followed the same pattern in^he^s ^ lelsure ^agement training 
will participate in training at 2T ^ “° re *>»» 
graduate trainees in both the fnrm^i , Ve f* there will be more 

greater common ground in the educati 1 J^h ^ informal senses, and 
training of leisure managers educati back 8nound and interests and 

workers. The curricula will b e l ess snecial^ 8 :, aommunlc y and social 
emphasis on social sciences and specialised but with more general 

felt that cross-posting of different k^ qUa 7 1 : ‘ 1 tatlVe method s . It was 
general for recreation workers includi-c Wl11 become easier and more 
the private sector. eluding more movement to and from 



Iel S ur e '%7p a S rt^nts C w7rTglL«d^om ? Ctlvltl “ <* local authorit 
o/ the Local Government Training B^arTw^h som^^O ° U 



cations 

^nageiaent 

ing 



officers • Laund r 1 e s and public *? 1 ■( nnar i,*).), 

officers as activities with which Hio^r q were nomin sted by the chief 

^ i j ,1? wlLri which their departments were likelv to hp 1 a«o 
involved and public catering was also mentioned in this Mnf ' , ‘ \ t 

the likelihood of its being undertaken as a franchise by orivate t °™ a 

would be growth £ “virtually »U "the act/vi llTZZTt Z* ^ 
presently responsible. A number thought that f which the y were 

would be undertaking an even greater® range of "ctlvit^ In the^Trc 

outdoor sports" a^horseriding 1 " and^ n ^.i ^bi 5111 famll ^ based ^tlvlties to 

j climbing* Other possible f-i ac 

woul^be increas\ Q f^ S v^°rnvolved a in 3 water * )aVdd f ons ‘ So ">e thought that they 

One authority was looking towards the provision of touris thfacili^r 631110 ". - 
as caravan parks, to be developed as part of the 1 Such 

area while another suggested that it ? nncrht k . tou rist policy for the 

conservation by the provision of nature reserves ^ ^ ° f 

recreatio^^nd TtT community orientation" T S ° Cial aSpeCtS of 

be likely to be increasing] /invol ved I One authority thought it would 
Q . “ J-ncreasxngiy involved in recreation schemes for the 

and a second was keen on exploring the practicalities nf % dxsah1 ^ 
recreation". A number believed that their mrfn f f S , ot therapeutic 

in extending and developing their con^ec ions ^ithth? aCtlV \ tlM would 
including clubs and other interest gro^ Zo^t^oZTZ If HZ?*' 
advisory committees, through the use of the v cr f ation o£ voluntary 

bodies for the mapping of footpaths, life saving and so' 0 ™^^™***** 
grou P s? VentUal manasement oe facilities by community-based committees "and" 

finance^for spf Jr^nd^ecreatlor^Somf provislon of additional 

increase in the joint financing of future" s^orTs^centre^ ‘d T 
commercial sponsorship from firms and companies within the area lnCreased 

«. 4 7 Most of those who gave evidence aptpaH t-Uni- i i , 
continue to be the main providers for snort and tA iOCal authoritles would 
there would need to be a ? nd outdoor recreation, although 

departments and the education anH ca nvo ^ vemeilt between leisure service 

envisaged increasing commercial provision in par i , r While some 

recreation, local authorities h P 1 lar in tesource-based 

nrnf-fCflKici „ Z 7 s 8 ene rally thought that only a minoritv of 

profitable sports activities in purpose-built faciH tine (* , , t y f 
skating) would be catered for by the n H v.c (squash, saunas, 

however, that both the public p? 1 s n ® 3 aSSUmed ’ 

more closely in joint ventures. ? ' ' “ ld need t0 work muc h 



i t8 attitudes Tf” V/ Chis j gathering change in the values of society 
dangers of unlimited dJ a and lntereSts > ° f the Stowing awareness of the 
and of the rls/71 r " 0tl ptecious a nd often irreplaceable resources 

■uet be a ^ greater CO awar r enes°s r indlVldual and -«nity needs, are that there 
impact of their decisions, both°in ZZtToTto ThTlTl ^ *** and 

"Ut; t s 0 n : ? the future raust 

uiversi ty of human expression and to encourage 
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Recommendation, on 
education in the 
theory of recrea- 
tion 



individual responsibility for leisure choice. Recreation management 
in the past was concerned first with plant, later with plans and 

programmes. Its present and future concern should be with people, 
Recreation management is not the management of people; it is 

management for people, in which individuals should be allowed to 

describe and express their own leisure needs and interests in a 
multitude of ways. 

2.50 It must be recognised that no one agency relying on its own 

resources can possible meet all the leisure needs of a community, 

Recreation managers, therefore, will be increasingly required to 
provide the link between participating groups and all the leisure 
opportunities and resources available to them. 

2.51 This is most obviously so in the management of leisure services 

in the public sector. Here, as in other social services, the 

recreation manager will be called upon to assume the role of helper, 

counsellor and advocate on behalf of people wishing to enjoy their 

leisure. If the manager is to meet the demands that will be made on 
him, if he is to have the knowledge and competence to enable him to 
assemble and manage the multi-disciplinary service that will be 

required, the traditional facility-oriented skills alone will not 

suffice. The manager must know much more about people and their 

recreation needs. There is, we believe, a central core of knowledge 
which is common to all recreation managers and with which they must be 
familiar if they are to be adequately equipped for recreation and 

management in the 1980s and beyond. 



2.52 We therefore recommend that in the future overall provision for 
recreation management training, there should be opportunities for 
initial and continuing education in the theory and knowledge of 
recreation. We know, of course, that the body of knowledge about 
people's values, attitudes and behaviour in recreation is developing 
and changing rapidly: its content is very different from what it was 
even ten years ago. This is partly because of the large amount of 
information and research output in recent years, partly because of 
cumulative experience and partly because the world around us has 
changed in that time. For the same reasons we have no doubt that the 
body of knowledge which will be available to and appropriate for 
recreation managers in the 1990s will differ yet again. Nevertheless, 
our own studies have enabled us to recommend the main areas of study. 

2.53 The body of recreation knowledge may be classified under 5 main 
headings : 



i. definitions; 

ii. patterns of participation and supply; 

iii. leisure and the individual; 

iv. leisure and society; 

v. leisure and the environment. 
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2.54 DEFINITIONS; Much of the body of theoretical knowledge will 
relate to ’leisure* rather than to narrower concepts of ' recreation’or 
’sport’ or ’the arts’. Indeed, an early part of any training course 
in recreation management should set out to present clear and 
unambiguous definitions of all these concepts. 

2.55 PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION AND SUPPLY: A recreation manager 
should be provided with a knowledge of current patterns of activity in 
leisure activities in the society in which he or she is working. The 
manager should know broadly which activities are mass and which are 
minority and those pastimes which are passive as opposed to active; 
which are participated in by higher socio-economic groups in society 
and which by the lower, which activities are associated with, for 
example, car ownership and which are not. He should know about trends 
in leisure and should study explanations and interpretations of 
patterns given via social and economic theory. 

2.56 The recreation manager needs to know about the full pattern of 
supply of facilities and resources for leisure, whether they be based 
on a natural or a built/artificial resource. He will also need a 
knowledge of the institutions responsible for them, and of the way in 
which those institutions work, whether they be in the public, the 
private or the voluntary sectors. He should also recognise and 
understand the leisure needs of disabled people and the importance of 
provision and access for all. 

2.57 LEISURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL: One of the substantial areas of 
knowledge is that which relates to leisure as it impinges on and is 
perceived by the individual. Such knowledge is drawn from 3 main 
disciplines which have a contribution to make: 

Philosophy - The place of leisure in the individual’s 

system of values compared with, for instance, 
work, religious or other beliefs. 

Psychology and Social Psychology - Leisure's contribution to the 

mental development of the individual and the needs 
for relaxation, refreshment, learning stimulus, 
play, social interaction, quiet and contemplation, 
sense of freedom and a personal sense of identity 
and fulfilment. 

Physiology - Leisure activity as related to the needs for rest, 

exercise, and physical well-being. 

2.58 LEISURE AND SOCIETY: A complementary area of knowledge is that 
which relates leisure to society and to groups in society. This 
knowledge is drawn primarily from the disciplines of sociology and 
economics. The manager needs to have an understanding of alternative 
theoretical explanations of the social and economic variables. 

2.59 LEISURE AND THE ENVIRONMENT: The recreation manager needs also 
to be equipped with an understanding of the impact of leisure on the 
environment. He or she needs to know how to develop and manage 
facilities associated with natural environmental resources in a way 
that respects their functioning and the ongoing natural processes in 
their own right, and at the same time facilitates appropriate 
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recreation use. The links between conservation and leisure, in the built as 
well as in the natural environment, have to be understood. 



Conclusion. 2.60 In the early days of recreation management, a knowledge of 
physical plant and resources was considered to be a basic and often main 
requirement. This is no longer enough. The role of the recreation manager 
can no more be viewed simply in terms of "facility" or "resource" 
management. While the provision and development of facilities for recreation 
and their care and protection will always be an important objective for 
recreation management, much greater priorities are: 

- the identification of people’s leisure needs 
and desires; 

- the reconciliation of these different needs within a 
balanced programme of opportunities for recreation; 

- the enhancement of the recreation experience; and 

- the care and protection of the user. 

2.61 We believe that a recreation manager must be motivated by a desire to 

spread enthusiasm for recreation and the part it plays in the life of the 
individual and society. No longer can he rely on the rigid yardstick 
provisions of the past. It is for this reason that our first 

recomnendatioii is that the body of knowledge we have described should be 
available to all recreation managers. 

2.62 There is an important footnote to this recommendation. This body of 
knowledge is developing and changing rapidly. It is vital that provision be 
made for monitoring future change and for making this available to 
recreation managers. 
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CHAPTER 3 - THE RECREATION PROVIDERS 



Diversity of 3.1 Management training is only one of a number of variables affecting 
provision management performance. There are many other relevant factors, including 

the overall aims and purpose of an organisation; its policies; the size 
and type of its internal organisation; the sort of environment in which it 
operates; how it has been established; the traditions and attitudes which 
characterise its operations and the nature of the controls and influences 
which affect it. When we came to look at this inter-action of forces in 
sport and recreation, we were immediately struck by the considerable 
complexity and variety of provision. It covers a multitude of activities 
and interests in many different ways and by various means. 

3.2 Central government is involved, to some extent as a direct provider, 
but for the most part through the influence it exerts on others. There 
are numerous statutory and quasi-statutory bodies in the field, national 
ones like the Countryside Commission and the Sports Councils and regional 
ones like the Regional Water Authorities and Tourist Boards. They vary a 
great deal in the scope and nature of their operations, from the mainly 
consultative and advisory role of bodies like the Regional Councils for 
Sport and Recreation, to the direct provision and management roles of 
others, like the British Waterways Board and the Forestry Commission. 

3.3 Local government is, of course, a major provider of facilities for 
sport and outdoor recreation in England and Wales. There are over 450 
local authorities and 10 national park authorities, each with powers to 
provide and manage facilities and resources. Although there are some 
statutory obligations on local authorities to make provision for sport and 
recreation, more notably in relation to their education and youth 
services, the majority of services provided are discretionary. As a 
result, there is great variation between authorities in the level of pro- 
vision and in their attitudes to such provision. There are also the many 
educational establishments such as universities, polytechnics, colleges of 
higher and further education, all contributing to the extensive range of 
public sector provision. 
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3.4 This great diversity of roles, responsibilities and inter- 
relationships is confounded and magnified when set against the operations 
of the private sector. There are the commercial organisations. There are 
company sports clubs. There are numerous private bodies, including 
private landowners who admit the public at a charge to houses, gardens » 
castles and monuments in their ownership, and there are trusts, such as 
those which run estates and wildlife collections. Nor can we ignore the 
very significant contribution of the many voluntary bodies including 
self-governing bodies of people who have joined together voluntarily to 
take action for the welfare of their members or for the betterment of the 
community at large. This group covers governing bodies of sport; 
organisations like the National Association of Youth Clubs, who sponsor 
sport and outdoor recreation as part of a wider social concern; those 
concerned with sport and outdoor recreation; environmental and community 
groups and clubs or societies in all these fields. 

3.5 In order to examine the roles and structures of these different 
sectors of provision, we grouped these various interests as follows: 

The public sector 

i. central government 

ii. statutory and quasi-statutory bodies at national and regional 

levels 

iii. local government 

iv. institutional bodies (universities, polytechnics, and other 

higher educational bodies); 

The private sector 

i. commercial and industrial organisations providing sport and 

recreation facilities for employees 

ii. commercial and other private organisations 

iii. voluntary organisations. 







3.6 The White Paper ''Sport and Recreation" proclaimed that government 1 s 
main role in relation to sport and physical recreation was to "co- ordinate 
and give a lead to the planning and use of resources within the 
community". It is more than that. However demurely Ministers may define 
the role of central government, its influence and control over the 
policies and actions of others are very far reaching. 



3.7 Central government affects us all through the controls it exercises 
over the economy. Its budgetary and monetary policies, taxation, controls 
over income and expenditure and its employment policies affect us indi- 
vidually and collectively, specifically and generally. Our leisure 
pursuits are determined as much by how much money we have, as by how much 
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leisure time we have in which to spend it. Central government’s policies 
may determine both. This control is seen in its sharpest and most direct 
form in the financial resources made available to bodies in the public 
sector. The very existence of national agencies like the Countryside 
Commission and the Sports Councils depends on the allocation of funds or 
grant-in-aid they receive from central government. Local government is 
dependent for something like two-thirds of its income on central 
government grants of one sort or another and it is also subject to tight 
controls over its borrowing requirements. Reductions in financial aid and 
the constant requirements for cuts in expenditure, have severely affected 
provision for all local government services and pose a challenge to 
recreation managers if they are to deliver anything like the service 
required to meet people’s needs. 

3.8 Central government is not generally directly involved in the pro- 
vision or management of facilities for sport and recreation, choosing to 
operate for the most part through the delegation of powers and responsi- 
bilities to others, notably its appointed bodies and local government. 
There are, of course, facilities managed by the Department of the 
Environment's Directorate of Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings. 
The Royal Parks, national museums and galleries are looked after by 
different parts of the central government service, and sporting and 
recreational facilities are provided for HM Forces. These are small but 
significant exceptions to the general rule that central government depart- 
ments, Ministers and their officials do not directly manage sport and 
recreation facilities. 

3.9 The most remarkable feature of central government's involvement in 
sport and recreation is the diffusion of responsibilities and the con- 
currency of related functions across a number of its departments and 
ministries, particularly as far as England is concerned. Briefly these 
are : 



Department of Health and Social Security: social services and health, 
including health education. 

Home Office: Liquor licensing, gaming and lotteries, theatre and 
cinema licensing, broadcasting. (The Home Office also deals with 
problems of water safety and byelaws controlling nuisances.) 

Department of Trade: policy towards civil aviation, marine safety, 
sponsorship of tourism, hotel industries, film industry. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food: the management of 
agricultural land, fisheries, forests, the Royal Botanic Gardens. 
(It should also be noted that the Minister has a share in the 
responsibility for promoting a national water policy.) 

Crown Estate Commissioners: Crown estate properties in England, 
Scotland and Wales, including Windsor Great Park, foreshore and 
seabed around the United Kingdom. 

Department of Education and Science: provision for education 
including higher and further education and the youth service, central 
and local government expenditure on education, libraries and the 
Arts, relations with the British Museum (Natural History). 

Office of Arts and Libraries: some aspects of national museums and 
art galleries, policy relating to the Arts generally (including the 
Arts Council, National Film School, Area Museums Councils, Crafts 
Advisory Committee), British Library, general policy for libraries. 
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Department of the Environment: planning, local government, housing, 
national parks, environmental protection, water, countryside affairs, 
sport and recreation, conservation, historic buildings and ancient 
monuments. 



Property Services Agency: services to museums and galleries, land and 
estate management. 

In Wales, the Welsh Office has full responsibility for:- 

Ministerial functions relating to personal social services, education 
(except universities), water, forestry, tourism, national parks, 
ancient monuments and historic buildings, and certain responsi- 
bilities relating to the National Library, the National Museum, the 
Wales Tourist Board, and the Sports Council for Wales. 

3.10 When one adds to this summary of main functions and responsi- 
bilities relating to leisure, the fact that these departments between 
them appoint more than a dozen national agencies and many more regional 
bodies, one can begin to appreciate the dismay, confusion and frustration 
that many senior staff in local authority services feel when they try to 
relate their own policies to those which emanate from central government . 
The complexity of arrangements and relationships is vividly demonstrated 
in the chart at Fig 1 . 

3.11 It is small wonder that the Leisure Studies Association, in their 
evidence to us, commented that the fragmentation of responsibility across 
government departments and their agencies "makes it increasingly difficult 
to provide a coherent context for the much more comprehensively organised 
local services (or an adequate brief for operators in the private or 
voluntary sector)". The Sports Council more euphemistically suggested 
that this dispersal of responsibilities nationally leads to "organis- 
ational problems" while the Association of District Councils more boldly 
concluded that "it would greatly assist if one Minister were responsible 
for the whole spectrum of leisure". 

3.12 Central government made tentative moves in this direction when, in 

1974, it placed the "leading responsibility for the co-ordination of 
policies and promotion of research in the field of active recreation" upon 
the Secretary of State for the Environment. It was a short lived 
development, however, and one which did not seek to change any of the 
functions or departmental responsibilities of other Ministers. It 
explicitly excluded any extension of responsibilities to "cultural 
recreation - the arts, libraries, museums and galleries, and adult and 
further education . . . for non- vocational leisure pursuits" - these 

remained with Arts and Education Ministers. It sought merely to 
facilitate the co-ordination of the government's policies for active 
recreation. 

3.13 A more fundamental problem is the need for government departments, 
and for that matter, any organisations working in the public sector, to 
understand that provision for leisure is a legitimate concern of 
government and that it is not a discrete area of activity, to be hived 
off as the sole preserve of one or other department. When it is 
recognised that there are interdepartmental areas which are becoming as 
important as some of the more central departmental concerns, and when due 
acknowledgement is given to the likely effect of policies on the provision 
that is made for leisure, then, many of the existing ideological and 
functional boundaries will disappear, or will not matter. 
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3.14 There are many statutory and quasi-statutory organisations concerned 
with sport and recreation and they operate at national and regional 
levels. They vary a great deal in their functions, nature and 
organisation, and have variously been established by charter, by 
legislation or by ministerial direction. They may be executive, advisory, 
consultative or regulatory bodies, or they may exercise some 
quasi- judicial function; they are normally presided over by boards or 
councils comprising a mixture of lay and expert members . They are 
generally accountable to Ministers who appoint them. 

3.15 They include, at national level: 

The Sports Councils 

The Countryside Commission 

The Tourist Boards 

The British Waterways Board 

The Forestry Commission 

The National Water Council 

The Water Space Amenity Commission 

The Nature Conservancy Council 

and are supported at regional level by a network of regional organis- 
ations, including the Regional Councils for Sport and Recreation, Regional 
Water Authorities and Regional Tourist Boards. 

3.16 They are dependent, for much of their work, on allocations of funds 

from central government and, to some extent, on government direction and 
approval. Although, for example, the Charters for the Sports Councils 
created bodies with independent executive responsibility for the develop- 
ment of sport and physical recreation, the privileges of the Charters are 
no proof against the zeal of central government. Ministers appoint 

members, approve the appointment of Directors, and control the amount of 
grant-in-aid on which the Councils are totally dependent, and may and do 
attach conditions to the use of such grants. Central government therefore 
influences directly the Councils’ programmes and priorities, and indeed 
their very constitution. 

3.17 Similarly, the Forestry Commission is responsible to, and must 
accept directions from, the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
and the Secretaries of State for Scotland and Wales. The history of the 
Countryside Commission is peppered with exchanges with central government 
about guidelines for their operations, their role, status, and the basis 
for funding their work. Central government does, therefore, play an often 
decisive part in the operation of these organisations. 

3.18 The Sports Councils, the Countryside Commission, the Water Space 
Amenity Commission and the Tourist Boards are largely facilitating 
agencies. They are not significant providers of recreation or employers 
of managers of resources and facilities, except in so far as the Sports 
Council does manage six national sports centres where facilities are 
designed in the main to meet the needs of sport at the highest level of 
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performance. Bodies such as the Forestry Commission, the Nature 
Conservancy Council, the British Waterways Board, and the Regional Water 
Authorities are providers of facilities for sport and recreation and they 
do employ managers for this purpose, albeit that recreation provision is 
ancillary to some other activity. 

3,19 There is considerable overlap in the interests and activities in 
relation to such matters as planning, agriculture, forestry, tourism, 
sport, recreation and conservation. For example, the Sports Councils are 
concerned with sport and physical recreation - so is the Countryside 
Commission, if the sporting activities take place in the countryside. The 
Commission is similarly concerned with tourism and the impact of visitors 
on countryside resources and facilities. The British Waterways Board, 
with responsibilities for the running of the nationalised waterways, is 
clearly in the business of providing for holiday and tourist activities, 
but also provides for angling, nature study and nature conservation. The 
Forestry Commission, as Britain’s largest landowner, has a statutory duty 
to encourage open air recreation, and this may include sport, camping and 
caravanning and other holiday and recreational provision. Its duty to 
provide timber may conflict with the objectives of nature and landscape 
conservation and access to the countryside. It is important, therefore, 
for recreation management to recognise and understand the extent of the 
overlap and shared concern, by understanding the primary functions of 
these organisations, and identifying where inter-agency conflict between 
objectives of individual agencies may occur. 

3.20 Their functions and objectives stem from their Charters or front 
statutory prescriptions. The Charters of the Sports Councils include 
powers to develop and improve the knowledge and enjoyment of sport and 
physical recreation; to encourage the attainment of high standards of 
performance; to foster, support and undertake the provision of facilities; 
to carry out or otherwise encourage relevant research; to give grant aid; 
to consult and to advise, and generally, to do anything for the benefit of 
sport and physical recreation. Their declared objectives are derive 
directly from their Charters: the first and fundamental objective is to 
see that opportunities for sport reach all in society; the second aim is 
for every sport to have access to adequate facilities for national train 
ing and competition. 

3.21 The functions of the Countryside Commission in relation to the 
countryside in England and Wales are equally as sweeping as those of the 
Sports Councils in relation to sport. The Commission is a statutory bo J 
concerned with conserving and enhancing the natural beauty and amenity of 
the countryside and with encouraging the provision of access and facili- 
ties for people who wish to visit and enjoy it. 

3.22 There are also some executive responsibilities for which there is tie 
parallel in the Sports Councils. For example, the Commission is involved 
in the designation of national parks and Areas of Outstanding Natura 
Beauty. Conservation and recreation are the bases for the Commission s 
work and it is this dual objective which epitomises many of the problems 
of sport and recreation in the countryside. These should be seen not 
simply in terms of the potential for conflict between those objectives. 
Of greater significance is the dependence of recreation upon a conserveo 
environment and hence the importance of other j.^ad uses an P u c 
policies to promote them. 
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3.23 The work of the Sports Councils and the Countryside Commission has a 
direct influence on recreation management. Tor example, the Sports 
Council's publication "Provision for Sport" an assessment of regional 
requirements for major facilities, has been used as a powerful, 
authoritative aid by those within local authorities interested in 
promoting sports provision. Numerous local authority plans use the Sports 
Councils ' standards as sufficient justification for the expenditure of 
millions of pounds in capital plant and recurrent deficits. The Councils 
have also made judicious use of grant-aid to local authority projects - a 
capital grant of say £50 ,000 often being sufficient to tip the balance in 
favour of a local authority spending a million pounds on a new sports 
centre or swimming pool. The increase in sports and recreation staff in 
local authorities in the last 10 years, particularly in their sports 
centres and swimming pools, can be attributed substantially to the efforts 
of the Sports Councils. Grants are also made to national governing bodies 
for sport for participation in international events and conferences , for 
training for such events as well as for their administration. 

3.24 The Countryside Commission has pioneered countryside management 
experiments and has grant— aided a wide range of projects, including 
country parks, picnic sites, tree planting, transit sites for tents and 
caravans, interpretation and information services, long distance and 
recreation footpaths, and many other countryside facilities and, services. 
The Commission's work, however, extends beyond promotion and advice and 
the encouragement of provision of recreation facilities. An essential 
part of its work is concerned with research and experiment, the 
development of new techniques and practices, and the encouragement of 
multiple land use. 

3.25 It is probably true to say that the Countryside Commission has been 
among the foremost in addressing directly the problems of the recreation 
manager in resource— based recreation - their upland and urban fringe 
management experiments have led to the development of a constructive 
approach to countryside recreation management, the implementation of which 
is reinforced by grants and advice. The Sports Councils until recently 
have given less emphasis to the management of facilities and more to their 
provision, although they have been involved in a number of studies into 
recreation management, and they do promote regular seminars, conferences 
and award schemes. 

3.26 The Sports Councils and the Countryside Commission, and to a lesser 
extent, the Tourist Boards, are vitally important bodies, which, through 
their grant-aiding, experimental and research activities have a powerful 
influence on: 

- the type and quality of facility or service to be provided for 
sport and recreation 

- the nu m bers of facilities and their location 

- management attitudes to leisure provision. 

The extent of this influence can be measured in terms of facilities and 
participation in sport and recreation. The overall contributions these 
agencies make to the theoretical and practical understanding required for 
recreation management are obviously more difficult to measure. They are, 
however, the main sources of funds for research into recreation and 
recreation management issues, a particularly Important role in view of 
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the relatively minor role played by the national Research Councils in 
these areas and the consequent lack of fundamental research. 

3.27 The Forestry Commission is directly involved in the provision and 
management of facilities and resources for sport and recreation. It is 
charged under the Forestry Act 1967, with the general duties of promoting 
the interests of forestry, the development of afforestation, the pro- 
duction and supply of timber and other forest products in Great Britain, 
and the maintenance of adequate reserves of growing trees. It undertakes 
research, advises on safety and training, and administers legislation on 
plant health. It makes grants and loans for afforestation and replanting, 
licenses tree felling, and generally controls and administers schemes for 
assisting private woodland owners. 

3.28 It is also the national forestry enterprise, managing some 

900,000 hectares of woodland (almost 30% of the total woodlands in 
England, almost 60% of those in Wales). Its principal objectives for 
this, its own land, include the development of forestry and timber 
production for industry, the protection and enhancement of the 

environment, and the provision of recreation facilities where appropriate. 

3.29 It was estimated in 1977 that some 24 million day visits were made 
to Commission-owned woodlands, the most popular recreation activities 
being walking and picnicking. This has led to the Commission building 
facilities for visitors, including small car parks and a growing number of 
visitor centres. In addition to this informal recreation, a wide range of 
organised activities is catered for and encouraged, including car rally- 
ing, orienteering, horse riding, deer stalking, hiking, rock climbing, 
canoeing, swimming, boating, pot-holing, ski-ing and nature study. The 
Commission has also established sites for overnight accommodation for 
visitors, including holiday cabins and houses, and camp sites ranging from 
the fully equipped to those providing the bare minimum of facilities. 

3.30 Less obviously perhaps, there is also the Nature Conservancy 
Council, established as an independent statutory body "for the purpose of 
nature conservation and fostering understanding thereof". It is a land 
manager in its own right, controlling some 126,000 hectares of national 
nature reserves, many of which are visited by the public for recreation 
purposes. Many of its own staff, including almost a hundred wardens, are 
said to be involved in recreation management. This includes not only 
regulating public visits, so that the nature conservation interests of the 
reserves are not impaired but equally important, promoting among visitors 
an awareness and understanding, as well as enjoyment, of wildlife and 
their habitats. 

3.31 The British Waterways Board is responsible for 2,000 miles of canal 

and river navigations and 93 reservoirs. These are divided into 
commercial waterways, which take industrial traffic; some 1,100 miles of 
cruising waterways, which the Board is required to maintain for navigation 
and which are used primarily for recreational purposes and some 600 miles 
of "remainder waterways", which they must deal with as economically as 
possible, consistent with public health, safety and amenity. The 

statutory powers and duties of the Board allow provision for services and 
facilities for amenity or recreation including cruising, angling, nature 
study and informal recreation. It also has powers to acquire land for 
ancillary recreational camping and caravanning purposes. Its regulatory 
powers include the power to make byelaws controlling activities such as 
bathing and water— ski— ing on their waterways, and to regulate pleasure 
boats and house boats. Many of its waters are fisheries, including, we 
are told, some of the best coarse fishing in the country. These are 
managed by the Board and leased or let to angling clubs and individuals. 
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3.32 We should also mention here, the nine Regional Water Authorities, 
and the Welsh National Water Development Authority, set up by the Water 
Act 1973 with responsibilities for water supply, sewage and land 
drainage. They manage 500 reservoirs and the natural rivers, and are 
responsible for navigation on some 500 miles of river. More particularly, 
as far as we are concerned, their statutory duties require them to make 
the best practicable recreational use of all water over which they have 
rights, and generally to enhance and preserve their amenity value. The 
recreation duties and their water supply objectives obviously conflict. 
They are in a similar position to the Forestry Commission in this 
respect. The construction of reservoirs creates conflicts with amenity 
groups and farming interests who oppose the loss of amenity and 
agricultural land, but once established the reservoirs become recreation 
resources in their own right, and public access may conflict with the need 
to supply pure drinking water. In addition, the water authorities are 
faced with problems when they use natural water resources such as lakes 
and rivers for water supply purposes, since the needs of the water supply 
industry may reduce water levels unacceptably and restrict recreational 
access. Some of the problems can be overcome by expenditure of money - 
for instance, more recreational use of certain reservoirs can be permitted 
if additional water treatment plant is installed - but this itself 
conflicts with the need to make an adequate overall return on capital 
employed. On the other hand, recreational activity may generate income, 
which at least partly offsets its own costs. 



The role 3.33 Local authorities are the most significant and most comprehensive 
of local providers of facilities for sport and outdoor recreation. Obvious 

government examples of purpose-built facilities are sports and leisure centres, 

gymnasia, swimming pools, sports stadia, social clubs, concert halls and 
theatres. Some, such as ice-rinks, libraries, museums, bowling greens, 
allotments and artificial ski slopes, are generally designed and used only 
for one purpose, whilst others, such as concert halls, urban parks, 
playing fields and community halls, offer wide and varied opportunities 
for very many different recreation activities and pastimes. Provision, 
whether it be for sport and physical recreation, informal outdoor 
recreation, art and culture, libraries, entertainment and catering, 
tourism or conservation and interpretation, is thus made for a multitude 
of recreational activities, some of which may be highly organised and 
formal, while others may be quite casual, requiring little or nothing in 
the way of direct supervision or guidance. 

3.34 The sort of activities in which they may be involved are more 

specifically illustrated in Table 1. This is based on the Local 
Government Training Board’s survey of some 40 authorities and shows the 
approximate percentage of local authorities in the survey undertaking 

particular activities. Other activities which it was not possible to 
incorporate in the Table, included security services, pilot recreation 

schemes for the elderly, sauna, a community horticultural service, the 
manufacture of icecream, dog pounds, sheep herding and selling city 

souvenirs. This is no more than an indicative view of local authority 
leisure activities but it does give some measure of the vitality of the 
services offered. 
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TABLE 1 - CURRENT ACTIVITIES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT (see para 3.34) 
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3.35 Although local authorities play a less significant role in providing 
for informal countryside recreation in that they do not generally provide 
the resource, their role is, nevertheless, an important one. As highway 
authorities they manage the network of public footpaths and as planning 
authorities they are responsible for the environment. They can enter into 
access and management agreements with landowners. They can, and 
increasingly do, sponsor voluntary bodies and some provide their own 
picnic sites and country parks. Local authorities are the one type of 
body with interests in the complete range of leisure activities, and with 
executive powers to translate that interest into action. 

3.36 Perhaps the most important points to make about local authority 

objectives in the area of sport and recreation, are that they are varied, 
and that they are often unclear. It is sometimes difficult to escape the 
impression that, given the history of local authority provision for sport 
and recreation as outlined earlier, services are provided mainly because 
they have always been provided. This attitude is epitomised by the 

anecdote about the leisure services committee member who, when asked why 
he had voted for the local repertory theatre to receive a grant of 
£400,000, had replied, "because they asked for £500,000". 

3.37 Many of the social conditions which originally inspired the founders 
of local authority leisure services have changed radically. Public health 
practices, improved medical services, better diet and better housing have 
eradicated most of the worst excesses of Victorian urban squalor. 
Education is available up to the age of 16 years and beyond and the 
"working classes" no longer need to be "saved" from the degradation of the 
gin palace and the cock pit. Nevertheless, a belief remains in the value 
of sport and healthy outdoor recreation to the individual and to society 
as a whole, and realistically, only local government can exercise the 
planning and management functions to secure the public interest in 
conserving the environment as a resource for recreation. 

3.38 The fact that local authorities exist at all as democratically 
elected bodies, indicates that they have decisions to make about their own 
areas. Areas vary. The absence of specific national guidelines and 
direction for leisure services generally leaves considerable scope for 
decision-making at local level. In this respect, the role of senior 
management in guiding and assisting the authority in its decision-making, 
is therefore arguably more significant than in those services where 
central government gives firmer guidance. There is also an implied need 
to acquire skills relevant to the policy-making process - a need to under- 
stand the nature of leisure and the role of the local authority in leisure 
service provision. 

3.39 It could be argued that the role of local authorities in leisure 
service provision is clearly understood, and has been stated in numerous 
structure plans, reports and community plans over recent years. This we 
would dispute. The normal procedure in such documents is for a goal, or 
set of goals, to be stated, followed by more detailed objectives which 
explain how and in what way the goals are to be achieved. Some typical 
goals are:- 

- to provide a wide range of leisure opportunities of as high standard 
as possible for the convenience of the residents at as low a cost as 
practicable; 

- to ensure appropriate provision of facilities for the whole 
community to enjoy their free time and in particular to encourage 
pursuits which contribute to the development of the individual and 
family life and to voluntary participation in the life of the 
community; 
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- to make the widest possible range of leisure facilities readily 
available to the greatest possible number of people, and to achieve 
this by means of a planned programme of development. 

3.40 What such statements fail to explain is why a particular facility or 
service or a particular level of provision is required; why for example, 
do we need sport centres and not dance halls? Why do we need *X' number 
of sport centres and not 'Y 1 number of sport centres? What would happen 

if we did not provide them? 

3.41 We believe that questions of this type are not being answered with 
any conviction at present. Only a few authorities are even asking them; 
still fewer are attempting to provide answers. To some extent the answers 
will arise out of research, but useful policy-related research is likely 
to develop only in response to articulated needs. Answers might also 
arise from day-to-day workings of authorities, if the critical questions 
are asked and the critical data collected. We are not about to digress 
from our terms of reference here. We mention our concern because this is 
very much a problem for the local authority recreation manager. He of all 
people should understand why and how local authority leisure services are 

justified . 

3.42 Leisure service departments are not the only departments of local 
government to be involved in provision for sport and recreation. As the 
Society of Education Officers vigorously represented to us, it is 
increasingly common for sport and recreation facilities to be provided for 
use both by education establishments and the community. Nearly a third of 
all sport centres in England and Wales are provided jointly by education 
and recreation authorities and, of course, there is the vast provision of 
school playing fields. These are situations which offer a wealth of 
experience in joint provision, the management of resources, training and 
continuing education. While the leisure departments of local authorities 
operate, for the most part, with permissive powers, local education 
authorities have a statutory duty "to contribute towards a spiritual, 
moral, mental and physical development of the community ... to secure 
provision for leisure time occupation . 

3.43 Other departments of a local authority may also be involved in ser- 
vicing the needs of the leisure function, but more often in an adminis- 
trative, legal or technical sense, not as recreation managers. 



The role of the 3.44 There is finally in this review of public sector provision a number 
institutio nal of what we have termed institutional bodies. These include the higher and 

sector further educational institutes such as universities, polytechnics, 

colleges of higher and further education and other tertiary educational 
bodies. We received considerable evidence from many of these bodies about 
their role in recreation management training, but virtually nothing about 
the recreation provision they made and its management. Yet this is quite 
extensive, as we discovered through our own research. There are some 
forty universities, with nearly 150 colleges, over 30 polytechnics, as 
well as many colleges for teacher education and over five hundred other 
colleges of higher and further education providing and managing facilities 
such as sports halls, squash courts, playing fields, swimming pools and 
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boat houses. Provision is obviously primarily intended to serve the needs 
of the student population both at work and at play, but some, such as 
Birmingham, East Anglia and Lancaster Universities, have been concerned to 
open their facilities to community use. 



The role of 3.45 The majority of large commercial and industrial companies have 
the private sports and social clubs and the range of activities covered is 

sector considerable. A survey of organisations revealed that clubs which are 

attached to the very largest companies have on average some 30 activities' 
sections, inter-departmental or inter-factory competitions in 15 different 
activities and sports and competitions in 17 different types of activities 
and sports organised against teams outside the company. Smaller 
establishments show correspondingly smaller programmes. But even those 
clubs attached to companies with less than a thousand employees, run a 
significant number of activities as well as an extensive range of social 
events. This social aspect is considered by larger clubs to be at least 
the equal in importance to the sports and competitive aspects and by 
smaller clubs to be more important than them. There is very clearly a 
greater emphasis on family activity than was the case 10 or 15 years ago. 

3.46 Large companies own extensive outdoor facilites. The 14 or so 
largest ones included in our survey, those with more than 10,000 
employees, between them account for 140 tennis courts and a combined 
sport sground acreage of around 800 acres. Putting greens or pitch and put 
courses are not uncommon and some companies own fishing waters. Indoor 
facilities consist, in the main, of sports pavilions, clubhouses with 
licensed bars and canteen areas, a sprinkling of indoor sports halls, 
concert halls, cinemas, gymnasia, rifle ranges, skittle alleys, squash 
courts and the occasional swimming pool. Many clubs have plans to provide 
additional facilities. The majority of the larger companies propose 
additional indoor facilities including squash courts, indoor clubs, 
clubhouse extensions and increased bar facilities. Some extensions to 
outdoor facilities are also being planned by a few companies, even in 
these hard times. 

3.47 Practically all companies owning their own facilities provide access 
of some kind to individuals and groups other than their employees, but 
this is usually carefully limited: the main beneficiaries being members of 
employees’ families, retired employees, guests and associate members, with 
local authority and education authorities, police, fire services, local 
clubs also occasionally benefiting. Some of the largest companies make 
their facilities available for special events such as county matches, 
sports festivals and the like. 

3.48 These are essentially membership clubs, where the income derives 
generally from company and employees' subscriptions, investments, hire 
charges, lotteries and trading profits. Policy responsibility for the 
development and maintenance of the facilities usually rests with an 
executive committee with representation from the company and employees 
elected to the committee. There may be several sub-committees, usually 
relating to particular activities which will normally be responsible for 
the organisation of those activities. The day-to-day management, however, 
is usually in the hands of paid full-time, paid part-time or voluntary 
managers with support as necessary from administrative and ground staff. 
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3.49 Company estimates of annual net operating costs of sports and social j 
programmes vary considerably. They may be as high as £750,000 among the 
very largest companies down to £2,000 among the smaller ones. 

3.50 There is no doubt that company clubs will continue to develop. Many 

employers saw such provision as a sort of background benefit that wat, 
always available to the employee whether or not he or she actively used 
the club and its facilities. A sizeable majority thought it at least 
probable that such employee attitudes and expectations made existing 
sports and social clubs an almost obligatory fringe benefit for companies 
to continue to support in the 1980s. There is no doubt that most 

companies and company managers anticipated increased investment in | 
recreation facilities on the part of the clubs and many of the smaller 
clubs with voluntary secretaries thought it likely that these would be 
replaced by full-time recreation managers or club secretaries. 

3.51 But there is more, much more than this. Our own research has 

revealed to us the enormous size and diversity of private sector provision t 

for sport and recreation. This is reflected in the inclusion of bodies j 

such as major commercial organisations, small private firms, landowners, | 
governing bodies of sport, other national voluntary organisations, clubs | 
and societies of every size and kind. We have also seen the great f 

variation within many of these categories in the kind of facility or 
activity catered for, and the size and complexity of organisations j 
involved. There is indeed, a vast number of individual organisations or f 
enterprises, numbering tens of thousands of voluntary bodies, thousands of 
commercial organisations and many hundreds of private bodies. 

3.52 Comparatively little has been written about private sector provision j 
for sport and recreation even though the activities and facilities 
involved are substantial. It was important to us, in view of the heavy 
emphasis in much of the evidence on local authority provision, that we j 
knew more about the scale of these operations and the nature of the J 
organisations involved. 

3.53 We therefore commissioned the Dartington Amenity Research Trust in 
association with Terrestrial Environment Studies to survey the whole scene 
on our behalf. 

3.54 The study looked first at the types of organisations involved. The 
main types were identified as: 

i. large and diversified companies with substantial activity 
outside the leisure field but with one or more divisions operating 
in the leisure field, these divisions being staffed by professional 
managers; 

ii. large companies operating mainly in the leisure field with 
multiple facilities staffed by professional managers; 

!' 

i 



; 
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iii. smaller companies, trusts or similar bodies running one or 
more enterprises with some professional staff; 

iv. owner/ proprietors operating one enterprise (occasionally more 
than one) with some managerial assistance - eg, catering manager or 
qualified instructor; 

v. owner/proprietors operating an enterprise without any 
managerial assistance; 

vi. voluntary organisations run partly by unpaid members and 
officers but with paid managerial assistance; 

vii. voluntary organisations run wholly by unpaid members and 
officers; 

viii. central organisations of controlling or representative bodies 
at national, regional or county levels run by a mixture of paid and 
unpaid officers and members. 

3.55 The size of the private sector was then analysed according to the 
number of management units which fall within each type of organisation 
and within each field of sport or outdoor recreation. By "management 
unit", we mean a facility or enterprise which, whether or not it forms 
part of the activity of a larger organisation, has a distinct structure of 
management or staffing. Thus with categories identified in i-iii above, 
the management unit was normally the individual facility such as a set of 
squash courts, a caravan site or a marina. With categories iv and v, the 
management unit was the individual enterprise. With categories vi and 
vii, it was the club or society and with category viii, the regional 
organisation was taken as the management unit. 

3.56 In assessing the numbers of management units, the broad field of 
sport and outdoor recreation was further divided into 6 main categories 
thus: 



i. indoor court and hall sports - such as badminton, squash or 
table tennis, which depend upon indoor sports halls, often of a 
multi-purpose kind; 

ii. indoor facility-based activities - such as skating, swimming, 
bingo and ten pin bowling, which use indoor facilities other than 
multi-purpose halls and courts; 

iii. outdoor pitch and court sports - such as bowls, cricket, 
football and lacrosse, which demand the creation and maintenance of 
pitches and courts; 

iv. outdoor facility-based activities - such as flying, golf, 
greyhound racing and water- ski- ing , which depend to some degree upon 
permanent man-made facilities; 

v. resource-based sports - such as angling, caving, climbing or 
orienteering, which use accessible natural areas without, in most 
cases, the need for permanent man-made facilities; 

vi. other activities - such as country parks, holiday centres, 
outdoor museums and wild life parks, which depend upon substantial 
specialist investment. 
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3.57 We should here emphasise the difficulties of enumeration. There are 
no systematic records of the number of management units in many of the 
fields of sport or recreation and knowledge about these is divided among a 
great many organisations. We were, therefore, unable to estimate 
accurately the complete size of the private sector but we are able to set 
out its known minimum extent. Detailed findings from this study are set 
out in Appendix III but we have summarised in Table 2 our estimate of the 
total minimum number of management units involved: 

Table 2 - Estimated number of management units in the private 

sector 

Allocated Unallocated 

Types of managerial structure management management 

units units 



Large and diversified companies 210 

Large recreation companies 450 

Small companies, Trusts 1,570 

Owner-proprietors with managerial 2,320 

assistance 

Owner-proprietors without 1,430 

managerial assistance 

Voluntary organisations with 4,180 

paid assistance 

Voluntary organisations without 64,140 

paid assistance 

SUB TOTAL 74,300 

Voluntary organisations partially 

involved in sport and outdoor 16,000 

recreation 

Controlling or representative bodies 2 ,180 



30,570 



TOTALS 
GRAND TOTAL 



3.58 It can be seen from this that voluntary bodies dominate the private 

sector with over 90% of all known management units. Nearly three-quarters | 
of these are clubs which operate without any paid officials and the great j 
majority of these are football clubs. These form some 30% of the total | 
estimated number of management units. | 

3.59 Table 3 shows the extent to which bodies of different management 1 
structures are involved in the different categories of sport and outdoor j 
recreation: 
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92,480 30,570 

123,050 (minimum) 



Table 3 



Estimated number of management units in different types of management 
structure and category of activity 





Indoor 

court/ 

hall 

sports 


Indoor 

facility- 

based 

activities 


Outdoor 

pitch/ 

court 

sports 


Outdoor 

facility- 

based 

activities 


Resource 

based 

sports 


Other 

activities 


Large diversified 
companies 


125 


75 


_ 


5 


- 


5 


Large recreation 
companies 


125 


100 


- 


225 


- 


10 


Small companies. 
Trusts 


150 


75 


125 


1,075 


— 


150 


Owner/Proprietors : 

-with managerial 
assistance 


25 


25 


- 


2,050 


— 


250 


-without managerial 
assistance 


25 


— 


— 


1,325 




100 


Voluntary bodies: 
-with paid assistance 


650 


25 


2,350 


875 


25 


275 


-without paid 
assistance 


14,950 


3,700 


41,400 


3,225 


1,250 


- 


-partially involved 
in sport 


350 


4,000 


- 


11,750 


- 


Controlling or 


675 


100 


625 


525 


250 


5 



representative bodies 

Note : The numbers have been rounded. 
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3,60 Private sector provision, however, goes far beyond sport and outdoor 
recreation as prescribed by our terms of reference. Activities and | 
facilities run by commercial organisations include leisure centres, | 
amusement parks, gambling casinos, marinas, tennis and squash courts, ! 
bowling alleys, billiard halls, golf courses, dance halls, ice rinks, 
camping and caravan sites, clubs, public houses, zoos, pleasure gardens, I 
country clubs, cinemas and much more besides. In many of these areas a | 
dozen or so larger companies predominate. However, even within the more : 
limited view imposed by our terms of reference, the activities of all . 
areas of the private sector are substantial. Among commercial and private 
organisations, it seems that most operators see profit in outdoor j 
facility-based activities. Over four and a half thousand management units j 
in this category cover camping and caravanning with 1,300 sites, I 
horse-riding with 2,500 schools and establishments, plus facilities for : 
major spectator sports, such as football, speedway, horse, greyhound and ; 
motor racing. Their indoor court and hall sports relate almost wholly to 
squash, plus some provision for martial arts and dance, run mainly by 
owner/proprietors not using any managerial assistance. Indoor j 

facility-based activities are dominated by those units concerned with \ 
provision for snooker and billiards. Such organisations are not, however, j 
strongly represented in resource-based activities, nor in outdoor pitch ! 

and court sports. 

3.61 The voluntary sector by contrast has a major focus on outdoor pitch;; 
and court sports and on indoor court and hall sports. There are also ; 
large numbers of voluntary bodies concerned with resource-based sports and 
with both indoor and outdoor facility-based activities. 

i' 

I 

3.62 We have no reason for supposing that the overall goals of commercial I 
organisations engaged in marketing sport and recreation are any different | 
from those in other markets: namely to maximise profits and usually j 
growth. To achieve these they must design, make and sell a product or an ; 
experience that people want, and at a price they are prepared to pay . 

j 

3.63 Thus a spokesman for one large leisure company with a wide range of : 

leisure interests has said, about the running of its ballrooms, 
discotheques, ice rinks and bowling alleys around the country. We do it j 
for profit and will continue to do so". The point was also made that the ; 
role of a commercial organisation is less idealistic than tuat of local 
authorities: I 

'It is a fact that the age groups which attend discotheques, ball-; 
rooms, bowling alleys and ice-rinks, do so, not specifically because 
of the activity which takes place in that building, but to gather ; 
with their peer group, to meet a member of the opposite sex, and to 
satisfy their social needs .... So we play a part in what I con- 
sider to be social ecology. A very complex, inter— related set of - 
circumstances which enable people to meet, to grow up, to leave us, | 
and to go elsewhere. . • • For hundreds of years people have y 
expressed a need to meet each other in social circumstances, not to j 
attain some higher role of self-fulfilment.' 

3.64 There is a lot of truth in the subsequent claim that the large 
commercial companies are more successful in attracting the mass of young 
people than are local authorities, with their emphasis on what has been 
called, 'clean living sport'. This observation may be extended to adults, 
who are more successfully attracted to clubs and pubs for very much the , 
same reason. Of course, the aim of local authorities is not just to 
'attract people', but to attract them to something which they think is 
positively good for them - namely sport, outdoor recreation and the arts, j 
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Local authorities also have other goals in relation to young people in 
particular. The social work, community development, and youth work roles 
in relation to young people 'at risk' are important and are related to 
leisure provision. The message from commercial organisations however, is 
that the basic leisure need of young people is not sport, the arts, or the 
more lofty ideals of self-fulfilment, but for somewhere to go, somewhere 
to meet to make friends and to establish an identity. This is basically 
what commercial organisations seek to provide. 

3.65 There are also operating in the private sector thousands of smaller 
companies, owner proprietors, private trusts, landowners and the like,, 
whose motivations are more mixed. There are, for example, some 250 
historic houses and gardens which are open to the public at a charge and 
here motivations include income to help maintain these properties, or to 
meet various taxation requirements. More than half of these enterprises 
are managed entirely by the owner, a sort of ’’do-it-yourself " enterprise, 
or are run as an off-shoot of farm or estate management. There are also 
tent and caravan sites, sometimes managed to provide an extra 'crop to a 
farmer and sometimes run entirely as holiday establishments. There are 
health farms, health clubs and gymnasia. Racecourses and squash courts 
may be provided and managed, sometimes to make a profit, sometimes to 
enable the owner to enjoy a living in an activity which he enjoys, or 
sometimes, simply to allow others to enjoy the sporting or recreation 
activity. 

3.66 Voluntary organisations with paid managerial assistance are 

concentrated in a few activities. In outdoor pitch and court sports, the 
concentration is in bowls and football, with professional secretaries, 
groundsmen or bar stewards. In indoor court and hall sports, squash 
accounts for two-thirds of the units with bar stewards or professional 
coaches. Among outdoor facility-based activities, golf - with 

professional secretaries, greenkeepers, bar stewards or teachers 
provides two-thirds of the 875 units identified; sailing and boating - 
with professional secretaries or boatswains - provide over another 
quarter. 

3.67 Voluntary organisations operating without paid managerial assistance 
are spread fairly evenly across all categories, but some activites still 
predominate, notably the 36,000 football clubs (whose dominance, however, 
may be exaggerated by the lack of figures for cricket and rugby). 
Approximately 5,000 badminton and 8,000 table tennis clubs constitute the 
bulk of the indoor court and hall sports. 

3.68 Voluntary bodies only partially involved in sport relate mainly to 
indoor facility-based activities - largely the 3,500 snooker and billiard 
units within workingmen' s and other clubs - and the outdoor facility-based 
or resource-based activities. The latter cover a wide range of activities 
pursued mainly by scouts, guides, uniformed and other youth organisations. 

3.69 Controlling and representative bodies are spread across the whole 
range of activities. 

3.70 Voluntary provision is very extensive, and we decided that it was 
important to include them in our review. We therefore set out to identify 
the manager working in the voluntary sector. We were prompted to do so by 
a number of reports and experiments for central government, which have 
promoted the role of voluntary effort in the area of leisure generally. 
The 1977 DOE report Recreation and Deprivation in Inner Urban Areas , for 
example, noted that: 
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" the main requirement seems to be for the Local Authority to | 

change its attitude from paternalist provider of facilities to one 
of ’enabler’. By adopting such a role the Local Authority could j 
support existing institutions and encourage them in new enterprises, I 
help any new groups or activities, especially where they include f 
those not covered by the existing leisure provision, and wider f 
access to resources owned by the Council . I 

3.71 The 1977 Leisure and the Quality of Life report on four 
government financed experiments noted that: 

"The potential for self-help within the community and the valuable j 
role which voluntary organisations can play, if they have good j 
leaders and are given the necessary back-up, were amply confirmed.” 

; 

3.72 The 1979 DART/IFER study of Leisure Provision and People’s Needs 
financed by the DOE and other public agencies, called for a ’new culture 
of leisure provision' which involved a 'fresh approach to resources' and | 

looked to : | 

I 

"... the effective use of the collective resource of a community j 
and the stimulation of people’s use of their personal resources. 
Leisure providers should think of the resources available to them in j 
a broader framework than that usually assigned to a leisure services 
department, a particular private company or a particular facility", j 

3.73 The role of the local authority in all of this is seen as a sort of 

’catalyst’, or ’facilitator’, but what is not clear to us is the extent to 
which the implications of the policy on voluntary involvement have been 
appreciated by local authorities. Nearly all of the evidence to the j 
Committee from local authorities envisaged a growing role for the public f 
sector in facility provision and management - resources permitting - | 
towards encouraging participation. None saw a static or declining role . 
for the local authority in favour of a growing role for the voluntary 
sector. : 

' \ 

I 

| 

' 



3.74 In our Interim Report we asked whether there were any widespread f 
organisational problems in recreation services, in either the public or j 
private sectors, which required special consideration or treatment. Most j 
of the evidence came from organisations and managers in the public | 
sector. The problems, it seemed, were legion. 1 

3.75 The more general problems were: I 

the need to come to terms with the fragmentation and diffusion of j 
responsibilities at national and regional levels; | 

- the need to manage services in a field shared with so many other S 
organisations in different sectors and with different motivations j 
and goals; 



Evidence on 
organisa- 
tional 
problems 
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- the need, in many organisations, to reconcile the recreation 
function with another separate and sometimes competing function; 

- the lack of a unified career structure and the consequent 
difficulties of recognising career paths across sectors or even 
within organisations in the same sector; 

- the confusion of concurrent functions shared between different 
authorities; 

- the difficulty of managing a service which had grown piecemeal 
and which has no firm or precise statutory recognition or status; 

- the vulnerability of leisure services in times of financial 
constraint; 

- the divisive nature of specialisms within recreation; 

- the difficulties of reconciling new and enterprising 
initiatives with bureaucratic accountability; 

- the difficulty of establishing firm objectives for recreation; 

- the need to meet growing and competing demands for services 
and facilities and to reconcile these with increasing budgetary 
constraints . 

3.76 There was also a great deal of comment about the problems of 

recreation management in large integrated and comprehensive leisure 
departments. Managers, it was said, were often promoted into posts 

with responsibilities spanning activities for which they had received 
no training and had no experience. 

3.77 These are not new problems - they have been evident for some 
time. Indeed, several reports in recent years have sought to address 
themselves to these problems and to recommend changes in recreation 
management training to cope with them. 

3.78 Many of these reports have focussed on the need to assist the 

transition from the technical, specialist role to general management 
and on the need to encourage development across specialist disciplines 
and beyond. This is all very well as far as local government is 

concerned, but to stop there assumes a one-sided view of recreation 
management. It is a partiality which our own studies have sought to 
correct. We believe that for any recommendations to have a proper 
bearing on the total management training needs of recreation - itself a 
relatively newly studied area of activity - and on career development 
generally - there has to be a much wider appreciation of its special 
features. The contemporary recreation scene has become much more 

complicated . 
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3.79 When we look, back on these reports in the light of the 

information now before us, we can see in them two very significant | 

limitations, namely: I 

— the virtual exclusion of any consideration of the needs of the j 

voluntary, private and commercial organisations in a field in * 
which they may have an even more significant input in future; j 
and | 

- the failure to give explicit recognition to the fact that | 

resources and facilities for recreation are often managed as an 
ancillary to some other activity. i 

I 

3.80 A further pitfall which we have sought to avoid, is the I 

preoccupation of many managers with bureaucratic approaches and j 
solutions to what must remain an area of co-operation and interaction 
based on diverse initiatives. | 

3.81 No doubt, as the Association of District Councils and others | 

represented in their evidence to us, local government may be expected j 
to continue to play a major role in the provision that is made for j 

sport and recreation, not only as providers but also as land-use 1 
planners. In both respects, however, they will need to act in 

co-operation with private, commercial and voluntary providers. Even if g 
we were to accept the view of district councils generally, as to the 
limited opportunities there will be for private, commercial and 
voluntary provision, there would remain a significant, even if I 
secondary, role for such provision. j 

3.82 It Is this interaction between providers that poses new questions j 

about management development requirements. to understand this it is _ 
necessary to look at the relationship between the different sectors, j 

For this purpose, the commercial sector can be viewed in two parts, the j 

role of small firms or individual entrepreneurs, and that played by 
larger firms which may diversify into recreation activities within a 

deliberate policy of growth. 

3.83 Many areas of the recreation industry have traditionally 

gL^^j^cted recruits new to recreation management, including many 

embarking on a second career. The examples of the smaller hotel and of 
catering, retailing and service activities readily spring to mind. 

Pony- trekking, horse-riding and associated activities are further 
examples. In all of these, two kinds of guidance would seem to be 
needed, elementary business discipline and technical knowledge related 
to the activity. Those who endure and succeed are more likely to be 
those with a combination of strong motivation and a basic 

professionalism in their approach. Such firms ere likely to be 

elements In a collection of firms which, m turn, operate within & 

local environment that is strongly influenced, if not set, by the local 
authority as a planning authority and by the activities of larger 
firms, whether as direct providers or as suppliers, eg, through 
franchise operations. 
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3.84 There is a second type of small firm for whom recreation is a 
secondary function or even an operational constraint, namely, the 
farmer or estate proprietor whose primary purpose is agricultural or 
horticultural. Here it is the interface between the two activities 
which presents problems. As with the first group, there is, however, a 
well established understanding of interdependence among smaller firms. 

3.85 The significance of this feature is that recreation management at 
operating level involves a large measure of interaction with other 
small agencies, in which integration is by contracts and 
understandings, not by administrative fiat. It is essential that this 
be recognised in the training content and not ignored as in so many 
activities conceived only in and for the sake of large organisations. 

3.86 There remains the larger firm that engages in leisure provision 
as a line of business, not as a social responsibility. The management 
development of such an enterprise, precisely because it is geared to a 
different discipline and to a more entrepreneurial approach - as so 
much local authority evidence ruefully concedes - has much to 
contribute to this exercise. It is wrong to argue that the two sectors 
are so different as to preclude a joint approach. On the contrary the 
need to husband resources in the public sector provides just one 
illustration of the ways in which mutual exchanges of experience could 
be helpful . 

3.87 The entrepreneurial aspects of all private agencies combined with 
those of voluntary bodies are also going to be felt in new challenges 
to local authorities at the overall policy level, especially in those 
activities where the absence of local authority provision has allowed 
opportunities to be developed profitably, eg, yachting and boating, 
country clubs, redevelopment of country 'historic' houses and estates, 
and leisure complexes in city centres. 



Implications 3.88 Our studies have revealed the vast diversity of provision for 
for recreation management. In the public sector there are organisations at 

management national, regional and local levels. The bodies involved vary widely 

training in the scope and nature of their operations, ranging from those whose 

role is mainly advisory to those who are responsible for direct 
provision and management. For many, recreation management is ancillary 
to some other main activity. The most significant and most 

comprehensive provision for sport and recreation is made by local 
government and its allied institutions. 

3.89 The private sector is also large and diversified. It includes 
bodies as different as large and small commercial enterprises, private 
bodies and landowners and many voluntary clubs and organisations. 
Policies and practice, motivations and objectives are equally varied 
and complex. For some, the primary motivation is profit. Others may 
be moved by the need to provide a service or facility for a particular 
community and for many more there may be a mixture of the two. 

3.90 Within .the vast and bewildering diversity of organisations 
providing and managing resources and facilities for sport and 
recreation there are wide differences in approaches to management, 
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differences arising from a variety of motivations, goals and 
objectives . 

3.91 It was suggested that the private sector was in the business of 
recreation primarily to make a profit and that this was very different | 
from the public sector where involvement was based on the need to 
provide a service. It was argued, therefore, that this produced a very 
different management approach, so different that it required a separate 
an d distinctive approach to management training. We do not agree. 

3.92 While it is true that the private sector is more likely to devote 

its energies and capital to enterprises which appear to offer the best 
returns in relation to the risk involved, some enterprises will often I 
engage in areas which are less profitable or even unprofitable either j 
because they may not be able to extricate themselves very quickly or >, 

because they wish to be engaged in service activities which will, in | 

the long run, enhance the image or reputation of the organisation. | 

3.93 The public sector's involvement is, of course, more complicated. 

It i s often based on central or local government's vision of life and 
society and the sorts of activities people ought to engage in, ur at 
least be encouraged to engage in, during their leisure time. 
Recreation activities might thus be supported for their own sake or as ; 

a means to an end. It may be decided, for example, that access to 

facilities or particular activities is an important part of the 1 
"British way of life" and that no community should be without them or, | 
on the other hand, that certain activities or facilities are effective \ 
in promoting health, fitness, or education, in keeping people off the 
streets and reducing crime, or in attracting tourists. The public 
sector is therefore much more concerned with concepts of public good. 

3.94 While the immediate objectives of the private sector may be more 
easily determined, for example, by reference to the profitability of a | 
venture, the public sector is equally able to agree firm objectives 

its day-to-day operation. For all their arbitrariness, the Sports 
Councils' standards for sports centres, swimming pools and golf course 1 
provision have been remarkably effective in concentrating local 
authorities' minds and in directing their efforts. Equally, at 
individual facility level it is possible to devise performance criteria 
which are just as precise as a requirement of, say, 10% profitability. 
Thus a facility can be given a maximum deficit to work to; it can be 
given objectives in terms of the numbers of admissions, the range of 
activities and the social groups to be catered for. ' ■ 

3.95 Whatever differences there may be between the private and public j 
sectors in the range of provision and the complexity of their | 
objectives, there is also a great deal in common. Both have a need j 
for financial rigour and effective control of budgets, expenditure and 
income. While the emphasis may differ, the growing stringency towards 
public expenditure is forcing public sector organisations to look even 
more closely at ways of increasing their income, controlling 
expenditure and at providing value for money. 
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3.96 Financial pressures are also leading to increased possibilities 
for partnership arrangements between the public and the private sectors 
in the development and management of recreation facilities. At the 
very least, these growing links imply that each main sector and 
different parts of the sectors will need to understand more about and, 
in time, share management knowledge and skills. A further link between 
the sectors is that some professional bodies draw their members from 
both sides. 

3.97 Perhaps the most fundamental link between sectors is that they 
are both concerned essentially with serving the public. They form part 
of what we called, in our Interim Report, a people-oriented service. 
Time and again, throughout the study, we were impressed by the emphasis 
that managers from all sectors placed upon the need to deal with the 
public, to be sensitive to people, to understand and meet their leisure 
needs . 

3.98 For all these reasons and because we believe that training that 
cuts across the divisions between sectors can be a helpful and powerful 
source in developing both the effectiveness of leisure provision as a 
service to the public and its sensitivity in dealing with the public, 
we have not adopted separate or distinctive approaches to recreation 
management training. Where there are differences, for example, in the 
career patterns of managers in different sectors, in the nature of the 
resources or facilities being managed, in the degree of recreation 
management in a manager’s job or in the different emphasis that may be 
placed upon business or political skills, then due allowance must be 
made in any programme of management training. 

3.99 There is just one final point we would add arising from this 
review of recreation provision. Throughout recreation there is 
emerging the realisation that some personnel are required not 
necessarily to manage facilities but to act as catalysts or 
’animateurs' to encourage members of the community to help themselves, 
or alternatively to take advantage of the tremendous amount of 
voluntary effort which is available by assisting with expertise, 
accommodation, office services and so on. This involves management of 
community resources as much as, if not more than, does the management 
of a single facility. Training must recognise the appropriate 
knowledge required to give managers an understanding of the context of 
such management. Some of the approaches to such management have been 
developed in the areas of social and community development and play 
leadership. It is a much stronger feature of the recreation scene in 
the United States than it is here. ’Animation’ spanning the arts and 
sports is also a strong theme on the continent of Europe and has been 
the subject of considerable research for the Council of Europe. By 
contrast, it is a relatively neglected theme in this country. This 
approach is not unique to urban areas: the concept of rural community 
development and of countryside management by means of some sort of 
catalytic equivalent of the ’animateur’ is also being considered by 
local authorities and other public agencies. This approach must also 
be reflected in the training process. 
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CHAPTER 4 - THE MANAGERS IN SPORT AND RECREATION 



4.1 The distinctions made so far between the different types of 
providers for sport and recreation have been based on a view of f 
the sectors in which they are found and on their overall aims and j 
main operational objectives. Further distinctions may now be 
derived from the management structures adopted by the 
organisations and the forces which shape them. 

4.2 As in any other operational area, each organisation may be 
said to have its own character. This influences the values I 
adopted by the organisation, the managerial style it displays, the 
way it views community responsibilities and the policies it I 
adopts. In the private sector, for example, this might stem from 1 
the controlling power group and may change as this group changes. 

In the public sector a change in political control at local 
or central government level might have similar effects. Within an k 
organisation, particularly a large one, there may be several I 
groups, each having an ethos markedly different from the I 
organisation as a whole. This may depend on personalities within I 
the group or may be a reflection of the narrower role it has to | 
play or it may depend on the type of facility or service for which 
it is responsible. 

4.3 Management training and development must recognise these 
differences and allow members of the different groups the 
opportunity, if they so wish, to move out of their specialist role 
into other areas; for example, where emphasis is placed not so : 
much on technical competence but on an ability to co-ordinate the 1 
various activities of the organisation as a working whole. 

4.4 The management charts at Fig 2 show the management structures 

of a very disparate range of organisations. Some are very | 

complex, others are simple. The range and type of provision | 
managed through these structures vary from the single-plant f 
organisation in the private sector to the comprehensive provision 
of a local government department. The charts show lines of j 
authority. They also provide a map of the career opportunities | 
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The organisa- 
tion of 
management 



that may be available within an organisation and reveal how 
organisations, irrespective of their size, aims and objectives, 
develop with comparable bands and levels of management 
activities. This is so whether ultimate control rests with 
committees, boards of directors or the owner of a small private 
organisation. 

4.5 Such variations as there are in organisational structures 
seem conditioned more by the demands of the facility or service 
being catered for than by the demands of the sector in which they 
operate or even by the disposition of the ruling power group. 
Most organisations, therefore, irrespective of their sector, show 
a similar or comparable operating basis. This sense of the common 
identity and form among very different types of providers is far 
more striking than their differences. 

4.6 Most organisations typified in the charts are hierarchical 
with ultimate accountability perched at the top. Responsibility 
then follows a pecking order of varying length and complexity down 
to first line management where responsibility is mainly 
supervisory, simple, specific and often quite narrow. The degree 
of responsibility and the extent and range of power and influence 
at the different levels vary with different organisations. 

4.7 In addition to the hierarchical structure, we should also 
recognise the spatial arrangements. Many of the national agencies 
have regional offices, the value of such an arrangement being not 
only in the more efficient administration of centrally determined 
policy but also in the ability of the regional office to adapt 
policies to local need and to provide feedback to influence the 
formation of policy at the centre. Many of the larger private 
companies also operate over wide geographical areas, but this is a 
response dictated by the location of facilities or the market they 
wish to serve rather than political and administrative 
convenience . 

4.8 We also observed that the scale of organisations concerned 
with the management of sport and recreation is, on the whole, 
relatively small compared with other forms of social activity. 
Nevertheless, there are many significant providers who are part of 
larger organisations. These include local authorities and those 
diversified companies with substantial activity outside the 
recreation field, but with one or more divisions operating in 
recreation. 

4.9 From all of this we could see that: 

i. while there is a great diversity in the size of 
organisations, the resources available to them, their aims 
and objectives and their traditions, their management 
structures are remarkably similar; 

ii. the structure of an organisation, as well as its aims 
and objectives help to shape its management, both in terms of 
the personnel involved and the tasks they are required to 
perform. It will also determine the opportunities for 
management development within the organisation; 

iii. the larger an organisation and the more comprehensive 
its role in sport and recreation, the greater opportunity 
there will be within it for more formal arrangements for 

management training and development. 
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The levels of 4.10 We then went on to consider whether it was possible to 

management identify levels of management which are common to^ all recreation 

services in terms of their function within organisations. This 
was a question posed in our Interim Report. To assist discussion 
on this we appended to the Interim Report a description of a, 
succession of broad management levels designed to illustrate some 
of the more commonly perceived relationships between 
responsibilities and roles across the whole field of sport and 
recreation. 

Table 4 - Broad descriptions of management levels 



Present Title 



Management Responsibilities Resource-based Urban Parks Sports 

Level or Role 



1. 


Top 


Overall management 


Director, Chief Officer or 


similar 




Management 


responsibility, 
policy making, 
resource planning, 
monitoring, 
budgeting etc. 








2. 


Senior 


Full management 


Canal Manager, 


Park 


Sports 




Management 


responsibilities 


Area Land 


Director 


or 






for a project or 


Agent, 




Leisure 






area of work. 


Harbour Master 


Centre 






Contributing to 
policy decisions, 
an agreed policy 
or plan 


etc 




Manager 


3. 


Middle 


Considerable 


Head Ranger 


Senior Land- 


Assistant 




Management 


management 


or Assistant 


scape Assis- 


Centre 






responsibility, 


Manager 


tant or 


Manager, 






often of a 




Park 


Facility 






practical nature 




Supervisor 


Manager 


4. 


First line 


Management respon- 


Senior Ranger 


Technical 


Super- 




Management 


sibility of a 


or Senior 


Assistant 


visor, 




or Super- 


limited nature, 


Warden 


or 


Coach 




visory 


mainly direct 




Supervisor 






grades 


supervision of 
staff 









4.11. This was intended as no more than a guide, a quite simple 
and uncluttered interpretation of what most people described to us 
on our early round of visits. The majority of respondents 
considered that it was possible to identify common levels of 
management in the recreation field, although opinion varied as to 
the usefulness of the framework as an analytical tool. It was 
variously described as "broadly correct" , "acceptable" , "adequate" 
and "helpful as a rough guide". Others found it too sweeping and 
too simplistic, their main concern being whether it was 
sufficiently flexible to cope with all the various types of 
organisation. The concept of 4 levels was questioned by some who 
thought that a view of 3 levels, lower, middle and top, would be 
adequate while others suggested 5 levels, a further distinction 
being required between first line management and supervisory 
positions. 
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4.12 Of course there will be differences. There will be 
differences between similar organisations ' and these may be 
determined by particular local needs and pressures. Levels will 
change and may be compressed in the smaller organisations and 
extended in the larger organisations in response to a variety of 
forces or mere caprice. We also recognise that while the concept 
of management levels has lesser significance in smaller 
organisations, the whole range of management functions has to be 
performed and often this means that one person will be performing 
the functions normally associated with two or more levels. 

4.13 Nevertheless, we were encouraged to believe that the chart 
was a fair and indicative statement of comparable management 
levels and their functions. We therefore used it as a basis for 
estimates of the number of managers in sport and recreation. 



The number of 4.14 Estimating the current and likely future numbers of 
managers management and supervisory staff in England and Wales has not been 

easy. Our resources did not permit any sort of detailed census. 
For the most part we had to rely on information based on 
organisations' and individual managers' views on what management 
was, who the managers were and at what level they operated. 
Inevitably these produced some curious ambiguities. We found, for 
example, that top management was seen to include not only the 
managing director of a large commercial conglomerate but also the 
owner of a small zoo or pet corner. However, even this extreme 
illustration may not be so incongruous. Both bear full 
responsibility for the whole range of management policies and 
activities and both are, indeed, top management within their 
respective organisations. What has to be recognised here is that 
the nature and complexity of management responsibilities and 
functions relate as much to the size of the organisations as to 
the level of management. 



4.15 Even the more regularly structured public sector revealed 
Inconsistencies in its portrayal of management levels. The 
greatest difficulty here, however, was in determining the degree 
of involvement of officers in recreation management. While there 
were few problems in defining who were managers, there were 
considerable difficulties in establishing who were recreation 

managers . 



4.16 This was particularly so in the survey of staff managing 
recreation in the countryside where so many managers are managing 
recreation as a secondary or subsidiary activity, for example, 
those engaged in the management of waterways or forests. This 
group includes land agents, landscape architects, museums 

curators, historic building specialists and foresters. 

Furthermore, there are many specialists in this sector of 

provision who move into and out of recreation management roles, 
such as fish scientists employed by a water authority, who often 
manage, at some time, the divisional recreation staff, and 
engineers who may well manage recreation on site. Thus our 

estimate of the numbers of senior and top management posts in the 
countryside should be treated with some caution. 
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4.17 The largest single employment area for recreation managers 

is local government. According to the Chartered Institute of 
Public Finance and Accountancy (CIPFA), the total full time 
employment at all levels in local authority leisure services 
(excluding libraries) in England and Wales in 1980/81 was nearly 
43,000. If one adds to this the numbers employed by local 

education authorities in joint use schemes and allow for staff 
engaged in administration, we would estimate the total to be some 
48,000 or more. Of course not all these are management staff, 
The proportion of managers to other staff may vary widely from one 
authority to another and between different types of activities. 

4.18 For a more measured view of the number of managers we turned 
first to the Local Government Training Board for projections from 
their survey of recreation managers employed by local authorities. 

Setting these against our own view of management levels, we 



estimate that there are: 

Top Management 540 

Senior Management 865 

Middle Management 1370 

First Line Management 1600 

TOTAL -4375 



4.19 However, these figures include only those managers employed 
in local authority recreation departments. Again, they do not 
include recreation managers employed by local education 
authorities in joint use schemes. If one takes into account 
recreation managers employed in other than recreation and leisure 
departments, then the figures will be much higher. Indeed, the 
CIPFA figures adjusted to take account of staff employed by local 
education authorities and senior officers in recreation 
departments not identified with any particular service would 
suggest a total management staff of more than 7000. This accords 
closely with the Leverhulme Study's assumption that, overall, IM 
of staff in leisure departments are management staff. 



4.20 These estimates do not take account of staff managing 
resource-based recreation. For these, we turned to the 
Countryside Commission who conducted a survey of staff in local 
government, national parks, regional and national agencies. Again 
we have gently rounded the figures in order not to suggest any 
precise estimating. The Commission's study suggested that there 
are: 



Top Management 30 
Senior Management 130 
Middle Management 480 
First Line Management 920 

TOTAL 1560 
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From this we estimate that the numbers of full-time recreation 
managers employed in the public sector are at least 8500. 

4.21 Information on the number of recreation managers in the 
private sector has been drawn from the study by the Dartington 
Amenity Research Trust. 

4.22 Once again we stress the difficulties of estimating. There 
are no systematic records of the number of enterprises involved, 
and even where such information is available there is no 
indication of the proportion of management functions to be carried 
out or whether managers are full time, part-time, paid or 
voluntary. Nevertheless, it is possible on the basis of 
information gathered during the study, (and set out in more detail 
in Appendix IV), to estimate the known minimum number of 
recreation managers. We concluded that there were: 



Commercial and Private Organisations 



Top Management 


5,200 


(inc 90 part-time) 


Senior Management 


2,400 


( " 150 " ) 


Middle Management 


2,800 


( *' 400 " ) 


First Line Management 


9,000 


( " 1700 ” ) 


Voluntary Organisations 






Top Management 


30 




Senior Management 


600 




Middle Management 


6,550 


(inc 350 part-time) 


First Line Management 


13,800 


( " 5,800 " ) 



These are paid managers. There are many, many more voluntary and 
unpaid managers working in this voluntary sector and these we 
estimate to be at least 760,000. 

4.23 The size, diversity and complexity of organisations 
concerned with provision for recreation have made it impossible 
for us to estimate with any precision the numbers of managers 
involved. The estimates we have given are minima and are 
certainly lower than the actual totals. They provide a basis for 
further estimating the number of people who each year move into 
management positions. If one assumes that managers have, on 
average, a 40 year career or say, 20 years in the voluntary 
sector, the minimum estimate of the numbers of managers now 
involved would imply average annual wastage and new recruitment of 
the following order: 

public sector more than 200 per annum 

commercial and private organisations more that 450 per annum 
voluntary sector more than 1000 per annum. 

4.24 In addition it can be assumed that at least the same number 
require in-service training each year for career advancement. 
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4.25 If each manager attends some sort of up-dating course or 
seminar, say, once every five years, then something like eight 
times these numbers will be involved. 

4.26 We were asked to comment on the number of managers there 
might be in the (unspecified) future. We doubt whether the number 
of public sector organisations will increase. We therefore looked 
at how they might change. Few managers, however, were willing to 
hazard more than short-term guesses as to future trends in the 
size of their organisations and the numbers of managers that would 
be employed. Those that did, expressed caution in view of present 
economic uncertainties. 

4.27 Opinion among chief officers in local government ranged from 
those who believed that their departments would not increase in 
size, although there was some suggestion that there would be an 
increase in the numbers of part-time and seasonal staff, to those, 
rather more, who thought that there would be a slight increase in 
numbers over the next few years. 

4.28 A small, but significant, proportion of local government 
chief officers had plans to reorganise and restructure their 
departments, in most cases to manage a newly acquired facility, 
but most of these thought that the organisation and existing 
management structures would continue virtually unchanged. 

4.29 In the private sector it would seem that the total number of 
management units is not changing greatly. Economic pressures are, 
however, changing the balance between the different types of 
enterprise. Thus, for example, caravan and camping sites run in 
the past by owner/ managers are now being taken over by larger 
companies. Among voluntary organisations there is a trend towards 
amalgamation and diversification of facilities. While this trend 
does not alter the number of management units, it is tending to 
increase the number of paid managers operating within them. 
Voluntary organisations are, of course, increasingly affected by 
the growing moves towards professionalism in sport. This is well 
developed in sports such as football, cricket and tennis but it is 
now developing rapidly in other sports such as badminton, 
basketball and cycling, with the results that an increasing number 
of professional administrators are now becoming engaged in the 
management of leagues, tournaments and other events. 

4.30 This process implies a shift among the different types of 
management units, from those with no paid management staff to 
those who have staff. It may also mean that many voluntary 
organisations will become increasingly professional in character. 

4.31 In view of so much uncertainty in the minds of managers, 
their organisations and the wider uncertainties about economic 
growth, it is not possible to be definite, even for the 
short-term, about the number of managers there will be. 
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Implications 4.32 The most we can say is that: 
for training 

i. generally the prospect is one of continued growth in 
total activity within all sectors of provision for sport and 
recreation; 

ii. the scale and pattern of this growth will depend very 
much upon the national (and world) economy; the present 
state of the economy suggests caution in any forecasts of 
growth over the next few years; 

iii. in the public sector the trend in recent years has 
been for organisations to become larger and for management 
tasks within them to become more complex. While 
expectations of growth have become somewhat muted of late, 
changes in our society, in the way we work and in the way we 
live, will lead inevitably to greater recognition and 
acceptance of the need for public sector leisure services to 
play a wider and more proactive role. This will lead once 
more to larger and more integrated departments and more 
managers; 

iv. in most parts of the private sector this growth in 
activity may be reflected in the short-term in an increased 
turnover among existing organisations rather than in overall 
growth. In some parts the number of organisations may well 
fall, mainly through the closure of small enterprises, but 
in the longer term we may expect to see the numbers grow; 

v. professionalism in sport, economic pressures in 
business and takeovers will mean some shifts in types of 
enterprise away from those which are small or without paid 
managers towards those which are larger and have paid 
managers; 

vi. the total number of managers needing training ~ and 
particularly paid managers - will continue to rise. 



4.33 We now turn to the central theme of our studies in which we 
look at the skills required for the different types and levels of 
management functions. From this we go on later to examine 
training needs. 

4.34 In our Interim Report we described what, from our earlier 
rounds of visits, we thought were the main activities proper to 
recreation management. These included: 

planning and forecasting 

budgetary control 

work organisation and allocation 

dealing with the public 

work study, organisation and methods 
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Management 

skills 



man management 



recruitment, selection and training 
discipline, grievances, bargaining 
working computerised systems 

organising, attending and chairing meetings. 

4.35 With this as our starting point we then asked first whether 
there were distinctive skills and qualities required of managers 
at various levels in the various types of recreation and provision 
and, second, whether there were common skills required of all 
managers in recreation. 



4.36 We received a massive amount of comment on the range of 
management skills and knowledge required for recreation 
management . 

4.37 Highest on most people's lists was man management, the 
ability to select and handle staff. This was said to be 
particularly important for middle and senior level managers. A 
very vital element of this was the ability to motivate staff, I 
essential in an industry where staff were often required to work 
long and unsocial hours. Managers have to be able to "get on with 
people, both staff and customers" and this required a sensitive 
understanding of people's needs. 

4.38 Managers were required to deal with other managers, 
committees, boards and a variety of other interests. They 
therefore needed skills in negotiation. They had to be able to 
communicate well, both orally and in writing. Political skills 
were particularly necessary at senior levels where the manager's 
survival depended as much on his ability to persuade other I 
managers, committees or boards on policy issues as on his ability 
to manage the affairs of the organisation. 

4.39 Some placed prime emphasis upon organising ability, or as 
they put it, "management, pure and simple" and saw this as the 
essential and common core of management whether in sport, 
recreation or other fields. This obviously assumed greater 
importance for the higher levels of management in larger 
organisations. 

4.40 Not surprisingly there was a greater emphasis on "business 
sense" or "business skills" from managers in the private sector, 
although a similar sense of need for financial acumen was evident 
among many public sector managers. Associated skills included 
marketing and promotion. 

4.41 Financial skills, budgeting and accounting, were important 
to managers in both public and private sectors, particularly and 
obviously so among managers with direct responsibility for money* 
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Evidence on 

management 

skills 



In some organisations and for some levels of management, a 
knowledge of accountancy skills was sufficient but in larger 
organisations and for the middle and senior levels of management 
more advanced budgeting skills were essential. 

4.42 Managers in public sector organisations attached a great 
deal of importance to analytical and interpretative skills 
together with skills in programming, research and development, 
administration, policy development and policy organisation. 

4.43 In many areas of sport and recreation, it was clear that 
certain levels or certain types of managers required skills 
related to specific sporting or recreation activity. This was 
obviously so in the case of managers who were involved in coaching 
or teaching activities or acting as leaders for particular 
community groups. For some managers their main preoccupation may 
be with stock control or they may be responsible for bar and 
catering activities. There were mentioned, in addition, many 
other skills of a specialist nature relating to the maintenance of 
physical resources and equipment. It is not for us to comment on 
the relative importance of these specific specialist and technical 
skills except to note that they are in many areas an essential and 
integral part of the task of recreation management. Our concern 
here is with management skills. 

4.44 To summarise, it was generally agreed throughout the 
evidence that while there were activities shared by all levels of 
management, the skills and qualities required for different levels 
and in different areas varied. Thus it was said that the need for 
management skills at lower levels of management was limited and 
was often secondary to the specialist and technical skills 
required for the immediate needs of the resource or facility. 
Some general management skills were necessary , particularly in 
communication, the ability to motivate staff and to take 
decisions, albeit of a limited nature. Other, more technical 
management skills, included the handling of financial statements, 
budgeting and programming. 

4.45 While these skills were also required at the middle 
management levels, further skills were required, for example, in 
analysis, delegation, organisation, public relations and in 
handling policy issues. 

4.46 For senior and top level management, it was generally agreed 
that a total range of skills was required, including organisation 
and administrative leadership, control, liaison, policy making, 
planning, research and development. 

4.47 The most constant skill required for all levels of 
management was, it was said, man management. 

4.48 There was little disagreement with the view that there were 
common skills and qualities required for recreation management, 
although many respondents pointed out that such skills were common 
to all forms of management and were not new or peculiar to 
recreation. These included: 

man management 
ability to motivate staff 
selection, recruitment and training 
personnel management 
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industrial relations 

dealing with committees, elected members and other 
departments of the same organisation 
communication 
negotiation 
interpretation 
programming 
budgeting 
analysis 

research and development 
organisation and methods 
policy development 
administration 
policy organisation. 

4.49 Although the evidence we have summarised above, offers a 
valuable co mm entary on the range of recreation management skills, 
it is far from being a sufficient or definitive statement of 
management skills, and still less is it a basis for assessing 
training needs. The views we have recorded include those of 
managers, employers, teachers and others interested in recreation 
management. Not surprisingly there were differences, some wide 
differences, about what skills were required for different levels, 
organisations and sectors, and even more about the relative 
importance of the various skills. 



Special 4.50 The most significant differences were seen in the evidence 

management presented by some organisations and managers in resource-based 

skills recreation. 

4.51 The main argument here concerned the need to recognise the 

vital importance of the special techniques and skills required for 
the care of the countryside and its resources. Any distinction 
between resource management skills and the various specialised 
skills required for recreation management was, it was said, an 
arbitrary one having little meaning in practical terms. 

Recreation management was simply the management of the resource 
and the provision of access. 

4.52 It was a view echoed by many other organisations and 

managers who pressed hard their belief that the management of 
resource-based recreation was markedly different in so far as the 
environment in which recreation took place, had to match up to the 
demands of many other functions and objectives. The need to 
protect the countryside often precluded any recreation use or 
proscribed its nature and extent. The environment was constantly 
changing, often due to factors quite beyond man's control. It 
required a distinctive management approach which accepted that 
there were basic differences. It should not, however, be isolated 
from other recreation management training, with which it shared 
many elements of common ground. 
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4.53 We do not dispute the need for specialist skills and 
knowledge. There are many activities apart from resource-based 
recreation where this is evidently so. The manager must know the 
environment in which he works. He must know what special skills, 
sympathies and understandings are required to cope with this 
environment. He may be required to exercise specialist skills or 
he may manage the performance of others exercising those skills. 
It may also be that in the actual performance of particular tasks 
the recreation management skill and the resource skill go hand in 
hand . 

4.54 The Countryside Commission argued most eloquently the belief 
that countryside management shared many aspects of management with 
other sectors of recreation. However, knowledge and skill in the 
techniques of managing the countryside for recreation were an 
essential part of the job, especially for many junior managers 
and, therefore, resource management should be 
considered by the Committee as part of management and management 
training for this sector. 

4.55 The Committee's view is that recreation management skills 
and resource skills are not inseparable. It is possible to 
identify the recreation management component of a manager's job 
and to define his training needs accordingly. While we have not 
disregarded the massive plea for more and better training in 
specialist skills and for the need for such skills to be extended 
and brought up to date, our main concern has been with defining 
recreation management skills. 

4.56 Whether recreation management be in the public or private 
sector, whether it be resource-based or facility-based recreation, 
whether the recreation is formal or informal, training that cuts 
across these divisions can be a real and powerful source for 
developing both the effectiveness of recreation provision as a 
service to the public and its sensitivity in dealing with the 
public. 



Analysis of 
management: 
roles and 
activities 



4.57 Any statement on management skills has to be built on an 
analysis of management roles and activities now and as they are 
likely to be in the future. For this exercise in task analysis we 
looked to the Local Government Training Board for their help and 
expertise. In a study of some 40 local authority leisure 

departments, they looked at the nature and extent of the 
departments' management systems, and the 'demands made upon the 
managers within them. 



4.58 We looked first at the nature of management systems and the 
way in which individual managers controlled their resources and 
assessed their achievements and in turn provided more senior 
managers with the information about the performance of the 
particular management unit. The nature of the systems in use and 
the extent of their use in the authorities visited are summarised 
in Tables 5.1 and 5.2. 
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TABLE 5.1 - MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT (according to type of 
authority) 





SHIRE 


METROPOLITAN 


LONDON 






DISTRICT 

V 


DISTRICT 

% 


BOROUGH 

% 


COUNTY 

% 


Overall 




/o 








Establishment review 




20 








Appraisal : Annual 




10 


10 


30 




Post-entry 




10 








Trainee 




10 








Job evaluation 




10 


10 


30 


100 


Job description 




80 


80 


70 


100 


Recreation plan 




20 


30 


100 


100 


Control 












Budgetary 




60 


90 


70 


50 


Target 












Date 




10 




30 


50 


Income utilisation 




50 


80 


30 




Quality 












TABLE 5.2 - MANAGEMENT 


SYSTEMS IN 


LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT (according to type 


of 


management 


structure) 




















LEISURE 










LEISURE AS 


DISPERSED 




LEISURE AS 


LEISURE AS 


PART OF 


AMONG 




A SEPARATE 


PART OF TECH 


ANOTHER 


SEVERAL 



FUNCTION SERVICES DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENTS 



% % % % 



Overall 










Establishment review 


100 


20 






Appraisal : Annual 


20 


20 




20 


Post-entry 








20 


Trainee 








20 


Job evaluation 


20 


10 




20 


Job description 


80 


70 


100 


80 


Recreation plan 


30 


30 


30 


30 


Control 










Budgetary 


90 


50 


30 


30 


Target 










Date 


20 


10 






Income utilisation 


60 


50 




20 


Quality 




10 
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4.59 These fell into three categories. The first was an 
T overall 1 category and contained measures (such as job 
descriptions) which, although focussing on individual managers, 
taken as a whole provided a view of the total organisation. All 
the systems in this group had this dual purpose except for those 
departments which were using forward recreation plans, usually 
covering periods of three to five years, as specifications for 
managerial achievement . The second category dealt with the 
control of individual management units and offered managers 
certain latitudes, financial or otherwise. The third category 
comprised target-seeking systems where criteria were set in 
advance. 

4.60 The more detailed findings were as follows: 

establishment reviews: these were undertaken annually on a 
departmental basis and on a sectional basis whenever a 
sectional manager retired or otherwise left the department; 

appraisal: five appraisal schemes were reported; two of 
these were based on annual confidential reports and the 
others were performance appraisal schemes. Two additional 
forms of appraisal also existed in two other departments; 
one was for an appraisal scheme for trainees and the other 
one for new officers within three months of their taking up 
their posts. In neither case did the appraisal scheme 
extend beyond the training periods or the first three months 
in post; 

job description: the use of job descriptions was widespread 
but formed part of a job evaluation scheme in only five of 
the departments surveyed. In seven of the leisure 
departments using job descriptions, the chief leisure 
officer regarded coverage as incomplete and wished to extend 
them to every post. In three departments, chief officers 
wanted tighter versions of the job descriptions and intended 
to devote more resources to updating and reviewing them. 
Most of the departments reviewed job descriptions when the 
post was temporarily vacant as a result of promotion, 
retirement, or through managers leaving; 

recreation and leisure plans: eleven of the departments used 
recreation and leisure plans as specifications for 
achievement and to forecast future activities. In two of 
the authorities, the recreation programme was part of the 
corporate plan for the authority. All three of the London 
Boroughs surveyed had related their local authority plans 
and programmes to the Greater London Development Plan; 

target-seeking systems: the greater number of schemes were 
those based on the use of resources or income. For the most 
part they were applied to facility-based activities such as 
swimming pools and sports centres, but also to some parks 
operations such as playing fields, bowling greens and 
similar activities. 

4.61 The views of chief officers were also sought on the 
management styles which they thought appropriate to their 
departments. Many chief officers approached the subject in rather 
philosophical terms, explaining the dilemma between encouraging 
participative methods of working and thus cultivating group 
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energies and dynamics which benefited both the department and the 
community while at the same time encouraging managerial autonomy 
and decision making. Some chief officers had planned for one or 
the other but most saw it as their responsibility to ensure that a 
balance was struck and that the department and the managers had 
the benefit of both sets of skills. A minority view was that 
management style and culture of the department should be more 
tuned to the needs of the community being served. It was seen 

that the identification of the appropriate style did not rest 
entirely with the chief officer. It was a concept and philosophy 
that had to be shared by managers at all levels. 

4.62 The different management styles were classified as: 

integrated - the titles chosen for this style varied and 
included, for example, 'open door' 'participative 1 , 

'consultative', 'democratic' and really reflected situations 
where the chief officer was seeking to develop an integrated 
approach to the management of the department; or 

autonomous - this gave rise to fewer variations in 

description but it was clear that chief officers wished the 
management style and environment to encourage managers to be 
able to take more responsibility, to be more decisive, 
more entrepreneurial and more self-reliant. 

4.63 The results of this aspect of the survey were inconclusive. 

More chief officers chose the integrated rather than autonomous 
styles. Integrated styles appeared to encourage more interaction 
between different levels of management and between managers at the 
same level. Of more significance for our review, however, was 

that only four chief officers pointed out a specific connection 
between the particular climate and system they were encouraging 
and the development of middle and junior managers. Two 
authorities were following integrated styles and saw this as 
providing an avenue for broadening the perspective and experience 
of managers as well as improving their team and group skills. A 
third chief officer was following his own very definite philosophy 
of management and was quite prepared to throw his junior and 
middle managers "in the deep end" while making sure they knew that 
he and his immediate subordinates were available to help if 
asked. The fourth chief officer was following an open door policy 
by announcing set times in which he was available to anyone in the 
department and was using this access to counsel informally the 
managers who contacted him. 

4.64 Chief officers were then asked to assess the various 
pressures and influences on their departments. These included; 

elected members - the main source of influence and pressure 
on all managers; 

other departments of the authority - sometimes directly, 
sometimes through the corporate management team; 

other local authorities - depending on the type of authority 
and its situation; 

central government - particularly through its allocation of 
funds and partly through legislation; 
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the community - often through voluntary organisations, 
parish councils, trade and residents’ lobbies, local 
newspapers and local sports councils; 

technology - apart from the occasional mention of 
chlorination of swimming pools, few chief officers 
visualised any technological influences upon the department 
and its possible future activities. 

4.65 The influences on the manager are complex and must affect to 
a considerable degree the nature of his tasks and the way he is 
required to perform them. Managers were invited to consider their 
management activities in terras of how they spent their energies 
and time, whether they thought this was the right balance and 
how they viewed the demands made on them by these activities. A 
number of broad assumptions were made about the management process 
and seven management functions were identified, thus: 



information seeking: 
forecasting : 

planning : 



gathering facts, figures and advice; 

setting work and financial targets 
for individuals and groups; 

deciding on the most suitable way of 
achieving targets; 



implementation and 
delegation: 



allocating duties and 
responsibilities ; 



control : using up-to-date information to 

decide whether progress is 
adequate, taking corrective action, 
general trouble shooting; 



review: examining targets, plans and control 

procedures; 

evaluation: analysing and learning from the whole 

process of management and performance 
for a particular task. 



4.66 Managers were also asked about "contact situations" and the 
time they spent on these and their relative importance. These 
were identified as : 



attending meetings: attending formal council meetings 

and council committee meetings; 



coaching : 



controlling 
meetings : 

counselling and 
appraisal : 



providing work-based opportunities 
for staff to develop skills 
and abilities and including 
counselling by the manager; 

acting as chairman of formal 
meetings ; 

assessing and advising members of 
staff; 



’fleeting’ contacts: 
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face to face contact with colleagues 
and outside persons, telephone calls, 
and so on; 
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instructing: providing formal instruction sessions 

to pass on knowledge and skills; 

leading groups: meetings with one or more 

subordinates and other groups; 



participating in 
groups : 



recruitment and 
selection: 



presence at management meetings, 
special project groups or meetings 
where the manager is acting in some 
representative role; 

helping with the appointment of 
staff; 



staff development: identifying training and development 

needs and seeing they are met; 

written communication: preparation of letters, reports, etc; 



personal development: training and development 

programmes . 



4.67 The detailed findings on management activities were as 
follows : 



information seeking: managers in the middle levels 

appeared to have regarded this more 
demanding than did more junior or 
more senior managers; 



forecasting : 



planning : 



implementation and 
delegation: 



a majority of senior managers found 
this usually or always demanding but 
managers at other levels found it 
less so; 

half the managers found this usually 
or always demanding and this was 
perhaps most acutely felt by top 
level managers. A majority of 
managers apart from the more junior 
levels would like to devote more time 
and energy to this function; 

one of the two functions which was 
considered to be the most demanding, 
particularly so for senior managers. 
Half the managers believed that they 
used enough time and energy on this 
while the other half would prefer to 
use less; 



control : 
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this was the second of the two 
functions which made the heaviest 
demands. It was always demanding for 
the higher levels of management but 
was not believed to be quite so 
difficult at lower levels. Host 
managers were not prepared to 
allocate more time and energy to 
this ; 
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review: 



this was usually or always demanding 
for the majority of top managers and 
about half of them would prefer to 
devote more time and energy to it; 

evaluation: there was a tendency for this to be 

regarded as increasingly demanding on 
management levels the higher one goes 
in the management chain and about 
half the managers would prefer to 
give more time and energy to it - 
apart, that is, from top managers. 

4.68 Managers were asked to assess the contact situations in the 
same way. The detailed findings were as follows: 



attendance at a majority of directors assessed this 
council meetings: as being always demanding, a view 

shared by a third of their deputies. 
All other levels believed this to be 
much less demanding. 40% of managers 
in the sample, mainly at middle level 
and below, did not attend committee 
meetings; 

coaching (of others): there was a tendency for middle and 

lower management levels to allocate 
more existing time and energy points 
to this than their seniors. However, 
only 60% of the managers surveyed 
said that they undertook coaching of 
others and most of these found it 
only sometimes demanding; 



controlling 

meetings: 



only 60% of managers allocated time 
and energy to this and most of these 
were at the more senior management 
levels. It was not believed to be 
particularly demanding; 



counselling and 
appraisal (of 
others) : 



80% of managers allocated time and 
energy to this. It was not regarded 
as a demanding situation, but 34% of 
managers of all the sample would 
prefer to allocate more time and 
energy to it, 



'fleeting' contacts: this received more points for time 

and energy than any other, although 
top managers did not allocate quite 
as much as other levels. A majority 
of senior managers found it always 
demanding. Most managers preferred 
not to allocate more time and energy 
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instructing: 



to this and 36% would prefer it to 
happen less often; 

approximately 60% of the managers at 
all levels spent time instructing in 
classes etc. Nearly 40% of all 

managers would prefer to spend more 
time and energy on it; 



leading groups: 



participating in 
groups : 



recruitment and 
selection: 



approximately 70% of the managers 
allocated time and energy to this. 
Most of the 30% who did not so award 
time for it were at senior management 
levels and below. It was regarded as 
more demanding at top and senior 
levels than for managers at other 

levels; 

80% of the managers, spread evenly 
through the levels, awarded time and 
energy to this. There was a tendency 
for top and senior level managers to 
regard this as making greater demands 
on them than was signalled by more 
junior levels; 

80% of managers at all levels were 
involved with recruitment and 
selection. Nearly half of these 
found it usually or more demanding, 
an assessment not shared by top 
managers, most of whom said it was 
sometimes demanding; 



staff development: 



approximately 70% of the managers 
awarded points to this. There was a 
tendency for middle and junior levels 
to spend more time and energy on it 
than their seniors, although half the 
managers regarded 1 1 as only 
sometimes making demands; more junior 
levels assessed it as more 
demanding* Nearly 60% of all 
managers would prefer to allocate 
more time and energy but top managers 
did not feel the same need quite so 

strongly; 



written communication: this was almost as highly rated as 

'fleeting 4 contacts ioi time and 
energy expended. It was assessed as 
always demanding by a majority of 
senior and top managers but less 
demanding by managers at lower 
levels. 60% of managers would 

allocate no more time and energy to 
written communication and 30% would 
allocate less; 
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attendance at only 60% of the managers, uniformly 

training events: spread through the levels, awarded 

time and energy to this. Most 
thought it sometimes demanding, but 
more than half of all managers would 
prefer to give more time to this. 
Top managers, however, did not share 
this view. 



Conclusions 4.69 The results of this study of management tasks for the 

different levels of management and the comparative demands made on 
managers taken together with the evidence we received and our more 
informal study of the private sector, have enabled us to identify 
what we believe to be the main core of skills and knowledge 
required for recreation management. We would, however, make one 
important qualification. Throughout the evidence and indeed 
throughout the more restricted study of tasks in local government, 
there was a varying emphasis across a range of skills which were 
seen to be needed. These differences were based as much on the 
individual character and viewpoint of the respondents as in the 
type of organisation, activity or sector they worked in. 

4.70 This idiosyncracy implies that there may be no general 
agreement, even within a distinct part of any sector, upon a 
definite package of necessary skills. Nevertheless, the range of 
knowledge and skills we have identified, provides, as it were, an 
outer framework within which there is a good deal of overlap or 
common ground and from which we have identified a core of skills 
that we consider to be necessary. 

4.71 We described in paragraph 4.10 our view of 4 management 
levels. This had obvious application in looking at the roles of 
managers in comparable organisations and was a useful basis for 
estimating numbers. The distinctions employed there, however, 
became blurred when we considered the management skills required 
for senior and top management levels. This was recognised in the 
evidence submitted to us and was borne out in our subsequent 
studies. Although the function of management remains constant at 
all levels and includes elements of planning, organisation, 
implementation and control, the range of management activities and 
the knowledge and skills required vary between management levels 
as much in kind as in degree. It is not always a case of 
enhancing existing skills: some skills have to be revised arid 
some new ones have to be learned. While this change of gear takes 
place between first line and middle management and between middle 
management and senior management, there is no such obvious change 
between senior and top management levels. 
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4.72 For the purpose of this analysis, therefore, we have drawn 
broad distinctions between: 

- those with quite narrowly defined areas of responsibility 
in the day-to-day operation of facilities, equipment o r 
services, ie, first line or junior management; 

- those whose prime responsibility is for the management of 
a facility or a service within an organisation, ie, middle 
management ; 

- those who manage the organisation or a major part of 
the affairs of the organisation. This description covers 
senior and top management levels. 

4.73 We list our findings for each broad band of management 
functions and activities and relate these to the appropriate areas 
of knowledge and skill: 



FIRST LINE OR JUNIOR MANAGEMENT 



Function 



Activity 



PI anning 



Scheduling 
Objective setting 



Organising 



Implementing Leading groups 
Coaching staff 
Relating to users 



Controlling Maintaining 

records 

Counselling and 
appraisal 



Knowledge 



Skills 



Theory of recrea- 
tion 

Management by 
objectives and 
target setting 
Scheduling tech- 
niques 

Basic financial 
and cost 
statements 



) 



) 



) 



) 



Attending meetings 
Staff recruiting 
Staff development 
Industrial 
relations 



) 



) 



) 



Committee proce- 
dures 

Job descriptions 
Interviewing 
techniques 
Employment law 
Health and Safety ) 



) 



) 



) 



at work 



Training tech- 
niques 



Appraisal tech- 
niques 



MIDDLE MANAGEMENT (as above but also) 



) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 



Decision 

making 

Leadership 

Motivation 

Written 

communica- 

tion 

Counselling 



Planning 



Interpreting 
policy 
Short-term 
planning 
Programming 
Budgeting 
User surveys 



Planning techniques) 
Use of statistics ) 
Financial records ) 
Cost statements ) 
Survey techniques ) 
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Organising 


Controlling 


Organisation pro- 




meetings 


cedure 




Obtaining 


Purchasing 




material 


Staff selection 




resources 


Marketing methods 




Marketing and PR 


Systems design 




Designing 

administrative 

systems 


techniques 


Implement- 


Co-ordinating 


Organisation 


ing 




development 



Controlling Assembling 


Information 


summaries 


systems 


of information 


Counselling 


Preparing reports 


Techniques 


and financial 


of analysis 


statements 




Reviewing 




performance 





SENIOR MANAGEMENT (as above but also) 



) 

) 

) 

) Delegating 
) Understand- 
) ing of 
) group work- 
) ing 

) Working with 
) staff 
) 

) 

) Problems 
) analysis 
) Report writ- 
) ing 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 



Planning 



Organising 



Implementing 



Controlling 



Forecasting 
Deciding policy 
Manpower planning 
Reconciling 
conflicting 
interests 



Structuring the 
organisation 



Representing the 
organisation 
Policy direction 

Reviewing perform- 
ances against the 
organisation's 
targets. 



Economics 
Managerial 
financial ratios 
Provision of 
capital 

Network planning 
Research tech- 
niques 

Understanding of 

organisational 

structures 

Organisational 

change and 

development 

Organisational 

politics 



) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) Considering 
) alternative 
) solutions 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 



A. 74. We believe that this structure provides a broad framework 
for recreation management training. Taken together with our 
recommendations on Recreation Theory in Chapter 2, this represents 
our views on the specific training requirements of managers at 
different levels. 
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CHAPTER 5 - ATTITUDES TO MANAGEMENT SKILLS 



Managers® views 5.1 Managers’ views on the way in which management skills maybe 
on how skills acquired fell broadly under five heads: 
may be acquired 

- personality 

- pre-career training 
in-career training 

- experience 

- personal development. 

5.2 Personality: although management skills may be acquired, 

managers were firmly of the opinion that certain qualities of 
personality were a prerequisite. It was frequently said that 

"managers are born not made" and much of the evidence on skills 
was taken up with stressing personal qualities, such as 

reliability, enthusiasm, flair, honesty, dedication, a willingness 
to work unusual hours, and above all, the ability to "get on" with 
people and to understand their needs. This was a recurring theme 
in evidence from all sectors of provision and was underlined in 
our study of sports centre management wherein we noted that most 
managers at all levels, put personal character traits before 
experience and management ability when making appointments. 

5.3 Pre-career training: attitudes to pre-career training varied 

considerably, not so much according to the sector of provision but 
rather to the manager's own training background. In the private 
sector, many senior managers had received no formal pre-career 
training or academic qualification higher, in some cases, than GCE 
'O' level and tended to put more emphasis on personality, 
experience or in-career training. Other, often younger, managers 
placed emphasis on the value of academic qualifications as a 
prerequisite for a career in recreation management. They looked 
for qualifications either within some general field which produced 
a trained mind or in a directly relevant field, such as a diploma 
in hotel and catering management or a degree in estate management. 
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5.4 Comment in the public sector was equally divided. There were 
some who thought that those aspiring to be senior and top managers 
should look for degree courses offering an appreciation of 
recreation management, or a study of the wide background of sport 
and recreation as a basis for further and more particular 
management studies. We did note, however, that although a 
significant number of managers in sports centres held academic 
qualifications, the merits of formal academic qualifications were 
rated extremely low compared with other aspects of training. The 
largest proportion of these qualifications were teaching 
qualifications and so what they may have been questioning here was 
the relevance of their own qualifications rather than 
qualifications in general. 

5.5 For some types of sport and recreation management, specialist 
qualifications are either required or are relevant. Coaching 
awards for sports centre managers, teaching and physical education 
awards for outdoor activity leaders, British Horse Riding 
Certificates for horse riding instructors, museums diplomas for 
museum curators are examples but none of these includes any 
element of avowed recreation management. Some land management 
courses do and many managers in resource-based activities 
identified them as appropriate to their needs. 

5.6 In-career training: it was, however, the role of training 
and the opportunities for training for managers once they had 
embarked on a career of recreation management which excited the 
greatest comment. For managers in the private sector, this 
training was broadly of two kinds: 

-formal programme of training, often in-house; 

-short course provision for specific subjects. 

For the manager in the public sector there was also training 
carried out on behalf of the professional body in recreation as 
well as formal college based management courses. In botn sectors, 
and in all divisions of these sectors, in-career training was seen 
to be the most relevant to the manager’s need. 

5.7 Experience: in many parts of the private sector there is a 
heavy emphasis on gaining management skills on the job, or 
"learning by doing" • Reliance on this process was normal among, 
for example, pleasure craft operators, marina companies, managers 
of greyhound tracks, race courses and motor circuits and the staff 
of the larger visitor enterprises based on historic houses. In 
many cases these skills will be ones of adapting and organising 
but may also relate to very specific tasks such as record keeping 
and preparing accounts. 

5.8 While there are parts of the public sector and other parts of 
the private sector which are not so dependent on this form of 
training, it does for all organisations and for all managers, form 
an essential part of the package of training opportunities 
available. Sometimes such training is carried out under 
supervision and guidance, but is often based on the tolerant 
assumption that the manager will learn much more from his own 
mistakes. 
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5.9 Personal development: managers may also acquire and develop 

their skills through their own efforts, through reading and 
private study and through contact with other managers, either i n 
their day-to-day work or through membership of an association of 
managers. Such association membership is regarded by some 
managers as the most important means of maintaining contact and 
improving their knowledge. This applies equally in the 

commercial, private and voluntary field with associations as 
diverse as the National Yacht Harbour Association, the Hotel and 
Catering Industry Managers’ Association, the British Horse 
Society, the Recreation Managers' Association, the Tourism Society 
and many others. 



Organisations' 5.10 We have paid close attention to recruitment because of the 

approaches to close links which it bears to training. By focussing on the 

recruitment skills and qualities which organisations look for in those whom 

and training they recruit, or promote, into management positions, we can throw 

light on the relative importance which they place upon the 
elements of personality, experience and training discussed 
earlier . 

5.11 The most impressive variation is in the private sector where 
the approach to recruitment and training varies according to the 
type and size of enterprise involved. These, in turn, affect the 
attitudes of both employers and employees to early and mid-career 
training . 

5.12 Large diversified companies usually have multi-level 
management structures which present opportunities for career 
advancement within the organisation. Many such companies place 
importance upon their own style of operation and management, and 
thus prefer to recruit young people, train them in this style and 
then retain those who prove to be capable. This also minimises 
the loss of "know-how" to competing firms. For these reasons, 
such companies tend to concentrate their recruitment at the lower 
levels of the management structure, seeking young management 
trainees who may or may not have academic qualifications but who 
need no previous experience and then - by means of in-service 
training and experience - fit a proportion of them to fill higher 
management positions within the firm. 

5.13 Since recreation management is only part of the activity of 
such firms, the skills required in those newly recruited and 
trained relate most to general business sense and organising 
ability. Firms look to a combination of in-service training and 
experience to supply these. 

5.14 These companies tend to have their own internal schemes of 
training, with variety from firm to firm in the emphasis which is 
given to aspects of formal training, "learning by doing", 
supervision by seniors, self-assessment and so on. They will use 
training offered by others - eg, short courses offered by colleges 
— where these offer specialisms (eg, in hotel, catering or 
recreation management) which they cannot as readily provide 
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themselves. They may encourage those who are destined for senior 
or top management to gain advanced management qualifications 
through mid-career training, though the emphasis here tends to be 
on general business management rather than on recreation 
management. They tend to look for specialist recreational or 
resource-maintenance skills to be supplied by specialists such as 
coaches or groundsmen, rather than by ’line managers’. 

5.15 Large companies operating mainly in the leisure field have 
an approach to recruitment and training which is broadly similar 
to the large diversified companies, but which may differ from the 
latter in two main ways. First, the rapidity of growth of some of 
these companies, and the relative novelty (at least for them) of 
some of the enterprises which they have developed or taken over, 
have meant that they have been unable to fill some senior 
positions from within the firm and have therefore recruited 
managers directly into these positions. In doing so, they have 
looked primarily for qualities of personality, plus business 
sense, plus such specialisms (eg, in handling boats or horses) as 
are relevant to the enterprises. Second, the same factors of size 
and of the pattern of recruitment have tended to militate against 
substantial internal training programmes of their own. They are, 
however, ready to draw upon the experience of other enterprises 
and upon the training - particularly short courses, seminars and 
conferences ~ offered by others. 

5.16 Smaller companies, Trusts and similar bodies, running one or 
more enterprises with some professional staff, tend to have a 
relatively simple management structure which cannot provide for 
rapid career advancement nor for internal training programmes of 
any size or formality. They therefore tend to recruit people into 
senior management positions, or as trainees or assistant managers 
who (after many years in such positions) may eventually reach 
senior positions. Since the enterprises they run tend to be of a 
specific kind - eg, racecourses, greyhound tracks, open air 
museums, zoos - they tend to place emphasis upon the specialist 
skills which these enterprises require. Lacking the resources 
themselves for formal training programmes, they may make use of 
programmes organised by trade or professional associations, such 
as that for Clerks of the Course organised by the Racecourse 
Association. They also often make use of short courses organised 
by such associations and by other bodies. 

5.17 Owners-proprietors operating with some managerial assistance 
tend to recruit people directly into managerial posts, with very 
wide variation in the skills, training or experience which they 
look for in the recruits. Only in certain fields of recreation 
management - such as horse-riding establishments or enterprises 
based on large country estates - is there any ’norm’ of 
qualifications or skills which may be desired, or any standard 
pattern of pre-career or in-service training; and even in these 
fields, the emphasis placed on those skills varies considerably. 

5.18 Outside these fields, in-service training tends to be 
confined to visits to comparable enterprises and participation in 
short courses. Managers employed by owner-proprietors are perhaps 
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more at risk of dismissal than those in other sectors. Moreover, 
their career advancement may depend upon moving from one 
enterprise to another or becoming owner-proprietors themselves. 
Thus they may have a particular incentive towards personal 
development by reading, attending courses and so on. 

5.19 Those voluntary organisations which have paid managerial 
assistance vary greatly in the types and level of responsibility 
which they give to their paid managers and in the skills which 
they look for in these managers. They tend to recruit people 
directly into management posts, to be undemanding in the 
management skills of the recruits, and to pay somewhat mean 
salaries. As a result, they attract many ex-Service people, who 
can supplement their salary with a Service pension, and others of 
similar background, and, where coaching or supervision of 
recreation activity is involved, people with a background in 
physical education or other teaching. 

5.20 As individual organisations and clubs, they do not have the 

resources to organise in-service training either for their paid 
managers or for those committee members and others who are 
involved on a voluntary basis. In many sectors (of activity) 
there is no in-service training provided, beyond training of 
coaches in specialist aspects of sport and sports teaching. 

People on governing bodies of sport and other central 

organisations recognise the need for training in basic aspects of 
club management such as administration, accounts, the securing of 
sponsorship, financial control and often most importantly, 
oversight of the licensed bar. 

5.21 Such training as is provided is limited. An example of a 

field in which such training is provided, is the Working Men's 
Club and Institute Union (C.I.U.). This is a Union of some 4,000 
autonomous clubs. The Union runs a Diploma course in Club 

Management, a six months 1 correspondence course with an 
examination (not compulsory) at the end. Club secretaries and 
committee members form the bulk of those taking the course which 
deals with accountancy, club law and administration. Up to 600 
people take the course each year, and some 200 take the 
examination. In addition there are each year four subsidised 
residential courses in the same subjects, each lasting a week and 
accommodating 60 people on average. 

5.22 Those voluntary organisations which are run wholly by unpaid 
members are, by definition, dependent upon those members and 
officers for the management skills they need. For many voluntary 
organisations, the skills needed are not complex, relating mainly 
to simple administration, basic finance plus knowledge of the 
relevant sport or recreation (which the people concerned already 
have or which may be developed through coaching programmes) . In 
some fields, however, the tasks of management become more complex 
as clubs or other organisations acquire or expand their premises, 
run bars and other social facilities, seek sponsorship and even 
move into the fields of professional sport or substantial visitor 
attractions. These tasks may demand more sophisticated skills, 
particularly in legal or financial matters or in resource 
management and maintenance. Some clubs have among their 
membership professional people with skills in these fields: others 
do not, and are conscious, to varying degrees, of the need to 
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strengthen the skills of their members or officers. In many of 
these fields, however, there is no training provision which club 
officials or members might feel was tailor-made for them. 

5.23 Recreation managers in company sports and social clubs are 
recruited, in the main, from within their own organisation or from 
similar organisations in the same sector and many of them have 
previously been managers. A few have been recruited from local 
government. Once in post, however, they are more likely to stay 
with the company than to move on to other posts, although some 
have ambitions to be local authority recreation managers. 

5.24 Most company recreation managers have no academic or 
management qualification and few appear to be actively engaged in 
courses of study. Although some are scornful of the need for 
formal qualifications, a far higher proportion do attach some 
importance to this aspect of their training. Opportunities for 
training in recreation management, however, are limited, both in 
terms of the time that is available to them and the financial 
resources required, although the Recreation Managers’ Association 
of Great Britain does offer a correspondence course for its 
members. 

5.25 The pattern of recruitment and training for recreation 
managers in local government is very different. In the past, 
recreation managers have been recruited mainly from the fields of 
education - by far the largest single area of recruitment - HM 
Forces, youth and community services and other areas of local 
government activity. The traditional path has then taken them 
through specialist areas of activity, such as baths or parks 
administration. While this emphasis on specialist skills and 
knowledge at an early stage in a manager's career continues, the 
pattern of recruitment is changing and rather more are now 
entering the field direct from schools and colleges. 

5.26 The Local Government Training Board's study of local 
government managers looked at managers’ backgrounds and ambitions 
and the results showed an overwhelming orientation towards local 
government. Almost 90% of the managers in the survey recorded 
their previous post as a local authority one and almost 60% saw 
their career remaining in local government. Less than 10% 
expected to seek employment in the private sector . Not 
surprisingly, in view of the expansion and reorganisation of local 
authority recreation provision, little more than a third of the 
total sample of managers had been in post for more than 5 years. 

5.27 The basic qualification of the managers in the sample 
provided no surprises. Almost 60% had 3 or more subjects at GCE 
'O' level or its equivalent. The main areas of professional study 
were horticulture, swimming pool operation and teacher training - 
this last route leading primarily to employment in sports centres. 

5.28 In their interviews with some 80 chief officers in local 
government, the Local Government Training Board sought views on 
training activities, policies and resources. It emerged from this 
that about a third of the leisure departments covered in the 
sample were making some provision for the development of their 
staff at all levels; the remaining two- thirds were doing very 
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little and in these departments the chief officers generally 
ascribed the low level of activity to the absence of financial 
resources and the lack of time. The extent of training activities 
discussed in these interviews is shown in Tables 6.1 and 6.2. it 
must be stressed that the picture represented there is dominated 
by the activities of about a third of the authorities involved in 
the sample - once a department starts providing systematic 
training, it tends to provide development for all levels of staff 
and consequently covers a considerable range of activities. 

5.29 There seemed to be no pattern to the type of courses used by 
local authorities which did release staff for development. They 
tended to use whatever was most conveniently available. Thus, the 
courses in manual skills tended to be in-service, usually jointly 
with neighbouring authorities; the courses leading to 
qualifications tended to be college-based and the rest were a 
mixture of externally available courses and some in-service ones. 
Only 3 departments reported mounting their own courses in subjects 
other than health and safety and industrial relations. 

5.30 Only a small number of the chief officers questioned were 
able to say that their authority had a management development 
policy and even fewer were able to relate this to a general policy 
for the local authority. Most seemed to be unaware of any general 
local authority policy either for developing managers or for 
training generally. 

5.31 When asked to outline the development needs of managers in 

their departments, almost all the chief officers provided a 
'shopping list' of the needs of managers. This was based, for the 
most part, on the needs of middle management. Most chief officers 
seemed to advocate a mainstream management education programme 
which would provide a framework for individual managers to broaden 
out beyond their fairly limited technical and managerial 

experience. 

5.32 We found that over the whole field of sport and recreation 

there is relatively little cross-recruitment between the public 
and private sectors. The Local Government Training Board's survey 
of recreation managers showed that only 12% of managers had been 
recruited into their present posts from outside local authorities 
(and some of these would have presumably come from other public 
bodies) . When the same people were asked to choose up to 3 types 
of body which they would consider if seeking to change their jobs, 
only 21% of the answers related to the private sector. The 
research into the private sector implied even lower levels of 
recruitment from the public sector - the main exceptions being the 
recruitment of physical education and other teachers into 

universities and other organisations in the institutional field. 

5.33 Clearly, the public sector places more importance upon 

pre-career training or professional qualifications than does the 
private sector. The Local Government Training Board's study found 
that substantial numbers of local government managers interviewed 
had degrees, diplomas or certificates; many also had institutional 
membership across a very wide field. The figures for such 

qualifications tended to be higher among the younger managers. 
About one— sixth of the managers, mainly those below the age of 
34, were studying to secure degrees, diplomas or certificates. 
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TABLE 6.1 - TRAINING ACTIVITIES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT (according 
to type of authority) 



SHIRE 

DISTRICT 



Training Activities % 



Manual skills 40 
Catering skills 10 
Short courses/seminars 30 
Long courses (1) 30 
Specialist qualifications 50 
Management qualifications 40 
Induction 10 
Health and safety/ 

industrial relations 20 
Trainee posts 20 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICT 


LONDON 

BOROUGH 


COUNTY 


% 

40 


% 

70 


% 

50 


40 


30 


50 


40 


70 


50 


80 


30 


50 


50 


70 


50 


40 


70 


50 


40 


70 


50 


40 


30 


50 






50 



TABLE 6.2 - TRAINING ACTIVITIES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT ( according to type 
of management structure) 



LEISURE AS 
A SEPARATE 
FUNCTION 



Training Activities % 



Manual skills 60 

Catering skills 30 

Short courses 50 

Longer courses (1) 60 

Specialist qualifications 60 

Management qualifications 50 

Induction 40 

Health and safety/ 
industrial relations 40 

Trainee posts 20 







LEISURE 




LEISURE AS 


DISPERSED 


LEISURE AS 


PART OF 


AMONG 


PART OF TECH 


ANOTHER 


SEVERAL 


SERVICES 

7 


DEPARTMENT 

7 


DEPARTMENTS 


/o 

20 




/o 

30 


10 




20 


10 


30 


20 


30 


30 




40 


30 


50 


40 







20 


20 


10 





(1) - Courses longer than 2 days. 
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This impetus towards qualifications sprang partly from the 
perceived complexity of the manager's job but it might also be 
partly from a concern to match the status of other professions 
found in the public service. By contrast, the research into the 
private sector, though not quantified in this respect, implied low 
interest in such qualifications, though that interest i s 
undoubtedly growing. 

5.34 In all sectors of provision, there is a growing awareness of 
the need to improve management skills and knowledge. The kind and 
degree of these skills and knowledge and the extent to which they 
exceed, or are perceived to exceed, those already possessed by 
managers, varies greatly between the different sectors of 
provision, between different parts of the same sector and between 
different individuals. Upon these matters depend the apparent 
need and, often a very different thing, the actual demand for 
training . 

5.35 In broad terms, the private sector does not currently depend 

on pre-career training directly related to recreation management 
for its recruits at any level. In parts of the private sector, 
however, pre-career training in specialist fields, such as that 
relating to hotels and catering, land management, or museums, is 
often required. Such training rarely includes elements of avowed 
"recreation management" but there are indications that people with 
recreation management training are being welcomed in the private 
sector, both as placement students and as recruits. The numbers 
are, as yet, insignificant compared with the total size of the 
sector. We believe it to be important for closer contact to be 
forged between education establishments and the private sector to 
facilitate an increase in the number of recruits with training for 
recreation management. Until such contacts are forged, one should 
be cautious in assuming that the private sector represents a 

significant market, alongside that of parts of the public sector, 
for pre-career training. This difference between the two sectors 
is underlined by the quite marked differences in approach to staff 
recruitment and mid-career movements. 

5.36 There is, on the other hand, a strong interest in many parts 

of the private sector in in-service or mid-career training and a 

great deal of such training is already provided, by large 

companies for their own employees, by professional or 
representative associations for their members and by individual 
enterprises. It would seem, therefore, that self-help in the 
field of training is already meeting many needs in the private 
sector and can probably form the basis for meeting many of the 
needs not now met in that sector. However, such self-help will 
not necessarily occur spontaneously in those areas which are not 
at present benefiting from it. 

5.37 In facilitating such extensions into the private sector 
there is a clear need for more information and for stronger links 
between different parts of the private sector and between the 
private and public sectors. 
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CHAPTER 6 - TRAINING FOR RECREATION MANAGEMENT 

6.1 Our study is set against a background of mounting anxiety 
about the confusion in existing provision for training for 
recreation management. Several reports in recent years have drawn 
attention to a number of deficiences and we have already referred 
to some of these in Chapter 2. There are others. In 1976, a 
study of Regional Management Centres' activities reported that the 
position was "varied and somewhat confused". (1) It was varied 
in the sense that some centres had a deliberate policy of 
encouraging the development of particular forms of educational 
activity, while others had a deliberate policy of doing nothing 
specific for recreation. It was confusing in that these various 
activities did not take place in any coherent form or pattern 
against which one could set the assumed needs of recreation 
managers. 

6.2 Most activity appeared to be concerned with running courses, 
seminars, and conferences, while little had been taking place on 
the consultancy and research fronts. There had been very little 
systematic research into the problems and training needs of 
recreation managers, although several centres were beginning to 
look into these aspects. There were no consultancy units in the 
centres, although some hinted at having plans for this and few 
centres planned development apart from extensions to existing 
inputs on recreation management. The general conclusion emerging 
from the study was that while most centres attached no great 
priority to recreation management, they were willing to respond to 
demand. The implication of this was that the fundamental problem 
was really one of establishing the links necessary for the 
definition of demand. 



( 1 ) 



Association of Regional Management Centres: Recreation 

Management Education 



The position in RMC's. 



(1976) 
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6.3 Three centres were, at that time, involved in working 
parties set up to examine various aspects of recreation 
management. The study mounted by the Management Advisory 
Committee of the North-West Regional Advisory Council for Further 
Education (1) concluded that existing course provision was soundly 
based for the development of short custom-built courses, and for 
longer courses leading to academic qualifications and that the 
Regional Management Centres should have responsibility f or 
monitoring the needs of recreation management education and have 
general liaison responsibilities within the region. It also 
proposed that consideration be given to further development of the 
Diploma in Management Studies and other certificated courses to 
meet the needs of recreation. The study also commented on the 
need for local authority recognition and the need to complement 
professional training. 

6.4 A wider and more critical view of the education and training 
needs of recreation management was taken by the working party of 
the Yorkshire and Humberside Regional Management Centre. (2) This 
review, like the first one mentioned, was entirely local authority 
based. It was undertaken because of the feelings, not defined but 
largely assumed, that more and more people would require training 
in management skills to cope with the larger and more complex 
organisations which were developing after local government 
reorganisation. 

6.5 They saw that there were deficiences in management training 
experience at all working levels and in all organisations. The 
study concluded that there would be a continuing need for 
specialist skills and that these should be developed together with 
the appropriate supervisory and management skills. Its broad 
conclusion was that provision should be concentrated and based 
upon a course structure with in-service support and with a variety 
of entry points with "bridging devices" from other sectors of 
education and training. It then went on to pose a framework of 
courses, based largely on existing provision, embracing a 
specialist qualification associated with diploma and certificate 
courses in management studies. 

6.6 A third study was carried out by the Northern Regional 

Management Centre. (3) The conclusions of this report were that 
future training provision should be based on a much wider 
definition of recreation: one that embraced not only indoor and 

outdoor recreation activities but also artistic and cultural 
activities in town and country. It was also agreed that training 
should be looked at at different levels and that there was a need 
for a graded career structure for new entrants and one that 
allowed provision to be closely related to career progression. 



( 1 ) 

North West Regional Advisory Council for Further Education, 
Committee of Enquiry : Educational Needs of Recreation 

Management (1976). 

( 2 ) 

Yorkshire and Humberside Regional Management Centre : 
Investigation into Recreation Management (1976) . 

(3) 

Northern Regional Management Centre : Report of the 

Discussion Group on Recreation Management (1977). 
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t>.7 ^ The study concluded that the present situation was confused 
and fragmented, both professionally and educationally. There was 
an urgent need to develop a structured career pattern easily 
recognisable and progressive in nature. Its long term 
recommendations suggested that areas of common ground between 
courses should be identified, thus enabling a rationalised series 
of courses to be constructed to form a career structure. Course 
design would have to be pertinent to present and future needs of 
students and sponsoring organisations. Provision would have to be 
organised on a regional basis. 

6.8 Throughout these studies is an implied criticism of the lack 
of effective machinery for monitoring and co-ordinating training 
provision and for assessing future needs. They suggest that there 
is a lack of communication between employers and those who provide 
the training opportunities for managers and difficulties in 
assessing and clearly defining management training needs for 
recreation managers, as perceived by themselves, their employers 
and those who provide the training. This disarray in existing 
provision compounds itself for potential students who then have 
great difficulty in assessing in terms of career development, the 
value and relevance of different courses purporting to achieve 
ostensibly the same purpose. 



The evolution 6.9 There is nothing that is new in this and nothing peculiar to 
of management recreation management training. The whole area of management 
training development, education and training has been scattered with 

controversial issues and with reports that have been critical of 
provision for more than 30 years. A.11 these have in common the 
dilemma that so much of the pace in management education and 
training has been made by the providers as opposed to the 
customers, based on what the providers could do, or thought they 
could do, and what they believed to be the right course for 
education. Over the years the content of what this wealth of 
reports has recommended and the content of what the providers of 
management education and training have prescribed, have changed. 

6.10 On content, the evolution over the past three decades has 
shown a sharp shift in emphasis. This has moved from a largely 
descriptive approach supplemented by very basic techniques 
involving measurements, financial accounting and work study 
through a phase in which inter-personal and group relations became 
a paramount emphasis on to one where questions of organisation 
structures, marketing and more sophisticated aids to control were 
involved. Today, however, we find much more concern about the 
problems of power, the challenges to conventional authority, the 
increasing complexity of management and the role of politics, both 
internal organisational politics and external policy issues. 

6.11 On methods, there has been a remarkable spate of innovations 
in methods of learning, whether by simulation in the college or 
training centres, or by project based learning alongside or on the 
job and, more lately, through distance learning. This has brought 
forth a relatively adaptable, varied and constructive approach 

from educators and trainers. 
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6.12 One consequence of this massive amount of research into 
problems of management carried out over the last 20 years or so 
has been that while most training organisations and educational 
establishments still have standard courses, they now spend a large 
percentage of their time working with specific organisations, 
industries and groups, trying to work out with them the particular 
problems and grievances which confront them and then trying to 
find particular ways in which the resources of training 
establishments and other outside bodies can best be used to get a 
more effective approach to management training and development. 
Quite apart from these changes in institutionalised prescription 
of content and method there has, in recent years, been a variety 
of approaches to in-service training. 



Formal 6.13 Formal course provision for education and training in 

course recreation management is made by a wide range of institutions and 

provision other agencies. These include universities, polytechnics, 

colleges of higher and further education, a number of independent 
centres and, of course, professional bodies and training boards. 

6.14 Universities tend to concentrate provision in a combination 

of post-graduate courses, nearly all on a full-time basis of at 
least a year's duration, plus undergraduate courses, short courses 
and through research programmes. Few of these, however, are 

avowed recreation management courses. First degree courses tend 
to be pre-experience courses in fields related to recreation 
management training and include a growing variety of leisure 
studies, recreation studies, sports and human movement studies. 
While few, if any, of these are designed as management courses, 
they must obviously play a role in giving students a knowledge of 
the context within which management activities are carried out. 

6.15 Loughborough University was probably the first educational 
institution in England and Wales to establish a course in 
recreation management. More than a quarter of a century ago they 
were running seminars for specialist recreation bodies. At that 
time, when recreation professions were few and relatively new, 
ideas on training were based largely on experience gained in the 
USA. Ever since then Loughborough University has played a major 
role in recreation management training in both its teaching and 
its research. An MSc course in recreation management was 
launched in 1969; followed by a programme of short courses in 
recreation management and later by the Diploma of the Institute of 
Recreation Management. More lately they have offered a 
three- year, full-time course for a BSc in recreation management. 

6.16 The Centre for Urban and Regional Studies at the University 
of Birmingham is also involved in the broad field of recreation 
through its Leisure and Tourism Unit. Post-experience training is 
available for local government officers through short courses and 
at post-graduate level. There are degree and diploma courses 
available with a recreation specialism. Also at the University of 
Birmingham is the Institute of Local Government Studies with its 
advanced management development programme for senior local 
government officers. 
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6.17 No other university is currently offering post-graduate and 
degree courses in which recreation management is so significant an 
element but several are running courses containing aspects of 
recreation or management or both. 

6.18 Among polytechnics, colleges and other educational 
establishments there are: 

- some 40 colleges providing courses which are wholly or 
mainly concerned with recreation management; 

- some 20 colleges where recreation management is offered as 
an option or endorsement; 

- more than 50 colleges offering courses where 'recreation' 
is a significant element; 

- hundreds more offering courses in general management, 
supervisory and business studies. 

6.19 Herein lies the vast bulk of institutional provision. This 
takes many forms, including courses leading to the award of 
qualifications in terms of degrees, diplomas and certificates, 
short courses in specific subjects for particular interests and 
activities and programmes of management development such as 
induction courses, refresher courses and updating courses. 

6.20 Of long standing in this field is the Polytechnic of North 
London which runs a variety of courses covering many aspects of 
recreation management at different levels. Present offerings 
include the Diploma in Management Studies (Recreation 
Supervision), the first of its type and, indeed, the only one 
where recreation is a major core area. It also runs a Certificate 
in Management Studies with a similar emphasis, a Ministry of 
Defence Resettlement Programme in Recreation and Leisure 
Management and various introductory courses for particular 
groups. The Teesside Polytechnic and Liverpool Polytechnic also 
run courses leading to a Diploma in Management Studies with a 
leisure management option as well as short courses providing 
recreation management training. 

6.21 Other specific recreation management courses include those 
leading to the Business Education Council's Diploma in Business 
Studies with recreation management specialisms as well as many 
more courses leading to National Certificates (Recreation 
Management) of the National Examination Board in Supervisory 
Studies (NEBSS). 

6.22 There is also a growing number of degree courses in leisure 
and sports studies as well as a variety of college diplomas and 
certificate courses in related fields. Many of these, however, 
have little or no management content. 



Points 
made in 
evidence 



6.23 We invited comments on the adequacy of these degree, diploma 
and certificate courses. The response was varied and predictably 
confused . 
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6.24 There was general criticism about the lack of any 
perceptible or coherent pattern and there was equal criticism 
about its geographical spread. 

6.25 From our own observations we could see that whereas London 
and the South East were relatively well catered for in the number 
and range of courses available, Wales, the South West and East 
Anglia were relatively poorly served. There were similar 
variations, though perhaps not so extreme, between other regions. 
Other general criticisms were that the training and educational 
provision for lower levels of management were too narrowly based, 
although there was some support for NEBSS courses as a first step 
in management qualification. More satisfaction was declared over 
the provision for higher levels where the MSc and DMS awards were 
thought to be more appropriate. They were, after all, recognised 
formal management qualifications and they were good evidence of 
training undertaken. 

6.26 That is true as far as it goes. An award is tangible 
evidence of a certain level of academic and perhaps professional 
attainment. A more fundamental issue is how this level relates to 
the level of management function the successful student is 
aspiring to. 

6.27 The most frequent criticism of existing provision was that 
many courses were staffed by people who lacked specific knowledge 
and practical experience in recreation and, it was tartly 
observed, who lacked any awareness of their own lack of 
experience. It was a deficiency in the quality of provision that 
could be made good by much closer participation of practising 
managers . 

6.28 Similar views, though more temperately expressed, were 
conveyed by managers, both individually and collectively. There 
was evident frustration with the apparently random nature of the 
provision which cried out for central guidance and control over 
the use of training resources, not only to ensure consistency in 
standards and relevance, but also to provide for a progressive 
system of training opportunities from entry through to top 
management. 

6.29 Relevance was also the issue for many who were concerned 
that graduates often arrived on the recreation scene with little 
or no practical experience, but with high ambitions to manage. 
The realities of the management task then left them frustrated, 
feeling "over qualified" for low management but lacking the 
competence to operate at higher levels. Another common view was 
that there were always difficulties, even in large organisations, 
in allowing managers time off for courses of study. 

6.30 The most dismissive comment we heard was that many courses 
had been created by colleges jumping on the bandwagon of 
recreation; many of the syllabuses had been designed by people 
with no experience of the actual requirements of the job, were 
pretentious and inadequate, promised more than they could give and 
contained only what the colleges could provide for and not what 
was needed. This, we felt, went too far, but it was fairly 
typical of what many senior managers said to us. If things are 
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that bad, then it is indeed surprising that anyone ever goes on 
such a course, or even that so many courses have lasted so long. 
It did, however, direct our attention to the liaison mechanisms 
that had been adopted by colleges and employers. 

6.31 Managers and others concerned with resource-based recreation 
seemed, on the whole, to be much less anxious about degree, 
certificate, and diploma courses, perhaps because they were more 
often specifically oriented towards a particular discipline and 
therefore had immediate and obvious relevance to training needs. 
Or may be they were simply more philosophical about their 
problems. The more general suggestions concerned the need for 
bridging courses and for courses to cover additional knowledge and 
skill areas for managers moving into resource-based recreation 
from related fields. 

6 .32 Most of the evidence we have thus summarised has been 
critical of aspects of present course provision. It was not all 
thus. Some took a more sanguine view and suggested that provided 
it is recognised that courses form part only of the gradual 
build-up of management development, then the present scheme of 
course provision was adequate. Others felt that a satisfactory 
basis for meeting needs existed if it could be linked with 
in-service training. Above all, however, there remained the need 
to identify the precise requirements of employers and managers and 
to produce realistic, work-oriented syllabuses. Although it was 
felt that existing course provision was heading in the right 
direction, the practical problems of releasing staff at all levels 
to attend courses called for more attention to be given to meeting 
needs through short intensive management courses, sandwich and 
modular courses, in-service training, part-time and distance 
learning. 



6.33 The role played by professional bodies in specifying 
training for their members is more clear-cut, but equally wide 
ranging. There are numerous occupational groupings and 
associations for managers in sport and recreation. They do not by 
any means cover the whole spectrum of recreation provision and 
their impact on the private sector has been modest. They are 
almost wholly concentrated in the management of leisure services 
in the public sector, mainly in the local government context and 
there is little coverage of the requirements of recreation 
managers in the countryside. However, although their role is not 
all-embracing, it is a significant one in influencing the training 
for and the practice of recreation management generally. 

6.34 Some organisations are long established, particularly those 
associated with traditional local authority leisure services such 
as the provision of parks and swimming baths. Others have become 
established in response to the emergence of new types of 
facilities such as indoor sports centres and their services or to 
changed circumstances, such as in the case of comprehensive 
leisure service departments in local authorities, or simply in 
response to the need for managers operating in multi-disciplinary 
areas to find a forum for their common interests. They exist 
separately and independently, although there have been moves 
towards amalgamation in some areas. 
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The role of 

professional 

bodies 



6.35 It is no part of our brief to enter into debate as to what 
is or is not a profession. Nor have we reserved the term 
’professional body' for some ideal type, for we recognise that 
there are numerous definitions available and many different ways 
of identifying and characterising professions. 

6.36 The most generally recognised characteristics of a 
profession are: 

- the setting of standards; 

- the establishment of and accountability for a code of 
ethics; 

- an ideal of service to the community; 

- a community sanction for its authority and skills; 

- its practice being identified with a body of theoretical 
knowledge; 

- entry being dependent on a substantial period of 
systematic study, its application in practice, applied study 
and achievement. 

It is these last two characteristics which we felt were the more 
important ones for our study. In addition, however, we also felt 
that we should comment on the wider issues of professionalism in 
recreation management. 

6.37 Some professional bodies, like the Institute of Baths and 
Recreation Management, the Institute of Parks and Recreation 
Administration, the Institute of Municipal Entertainment and the 
Institute of Recreation Management, require particular training 
for their members and hold examinations which include elements of 
the management of facilities and resources for sport and 
recreation. These are not specific to a single sector of 
provision. Some, like the Recreation Managers' Association of 
Great Britain and the Association of Playing Fields Officers, 
prefer not to have a formal training and examining role. The more 
recently formed Association of Recreation Managers does not have 
an examining body nor is membership dependent on particular 
academic qualification. It is, however, involved in the training 
of its members through seminars, discussions and through 
dissemination of good practice. 

6.38 As well as overlapping among themselves in the areas and the 
activities they cover and in their sources of recruitment, these 
bodies also overlap with others, particularly in the operation of 
the comprehensive leisure departments of local government. These 
related professional bodies include the Museums Association, the 
Library Association, the Physical Education Association, the 
Institute of Landscape Architects and the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors (Land Agents). 

6.39 There is yet a further group of less formally organised but 
nevertheless significant occupational groupings, including the 
National Association of Countryside Rangers, the Countryside 
Recreation Management Association and the Tourism Society. We 
should also mention the Leisure Studies Association, a body whose 
constitution and aims are rather more academic than those already 
described as it exists mainly to provide a forum for discussion of 
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leisure research. Other bodies concerned with training include 
the Chief Leisure Officers’ Association, whose membership includes 
Directors of comprehensive arts and recreation departments and the 
Society of Education Officers. 

6.40 The amount of management responsibility in a recreation 
professional’s job increases with his seniority - this is true, to 
a greater or lesser degree, for most professions - and in the past 
those involved in recreation have been able to proceed to the most 
senior posts on the basis of their professional reputation 
and personal abilities. Again, there is nothing remarkable or 
peculiar about this. What we have to consider here is the role 
professional bodies are playing in the training for, and 
subsequent development of, basic management skills in an area 
where management responsibilities may have to be assumed at a very 
early stage in a person’s career. 



Points made 6.41 We therefore asked for views and comment on the extent to 
in evidence which courses leading to professional qualifications provided an 
adequate basis for the training of future recreation managers. 
Most comment came from individuals and organisations working in 
the public sector, particularly in local government. This is 
hardly surprising; the public sector appears to place more 
importance upon pre-career training and professional 
qualifications than the private sector. 

6.42 We have received a wide spread of views, ranging from some 
quite stout defence of the management role of professional bodies 
and of their prime importance to any future pattern of training, 
to the more slighting comments that professional bodies were too 
specialist, limited in scope, disjointed and in need of radical 
reform, and that while some professional courses offered useful 
specific training in technical skills and knowledge, such courses 
as there were, perpetuated the divisions between the professions 
and did not by themselves, serve as an adequate basis for the 
training of future recreation managers. 

6.43 We were vigorously advised on a number of occasions that 
professional courses provided a valuable source of management 
training and should be an essential part of any management trainee 
system in local government. Professional training in a particular 
discipline was, we were told, a better foundation for acceptance 
within a career structure than any “purely management 
qualification". More generally, however, the view was that such 
training was far too narrowly based to fit managers to progress 
outside their particular specialism, or in some cases to equip 
managers for responsibilities at middle management. 

6.44 Any suggestion that the professional bodies might widen or 
extend their training for management, aroused anxieties about the 
extent to which these might compromise their original aims and 
objectives, and prejudice their developed excellence in training 
for their various specialisms, particularly if broad management 
training were to assume too large a part in the early stages of 
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training. In any case, to some it seemed that the resources of 
the many professional bodies in the field would be inadequate to 
match the complex and inter-related training needs of recreation 
managers. Others thought it was feasible - although they 
qualified this by saying that it was not something that each 
professional body should pursue on its own; that would be far too 
wasteful of resources. Some said that the answer lay in the 
amalgamation of the professional bodies. Only then would one be 
rid of the existing debilitating rivalries. 

6.45 Most of the comments we have summarised so far relate to the 
management of purpose-built facilities. Even less satisfaction 
was expressed about the state of training provision for 
resource-based recreation management. There were, it is true, 
isolated co mm ents in support of the management element in the 
existing training provision for estate and land management and 
forestry, and more particular support for the training for 
fisheries' management, but the general response was that no one 
professional body prescribed or promoted adequate management 
training . 

6.46 What did the professional bodies themselves think? Here 
again views were quite mixed. They had no doubt, of course, that 
the skills and knowledge required for the various specialisms were 
being well looked after - indeed no-one has said otherwise. They 
were also generally agreed that management training was an issue 
in which they had a stake, and generally they saw themselves as 
professional bodies playing an important role in provision for 
recreation management training. This was by no means a unanimous 
view. The Association of Playing Fields Officers for example 
thought that they would seek to maintain professional standards 
through conferences, seminars and discussions rather than by 
compulsory examination. The Recreation Managers' Association of 
Great Britain had grave doubts about whether their members would 
have the time or the opportunity for the study that this would 
entail. Most of the rest however had no doubt that they should be 
involved in this provision for training in which management issues 
and technical or specialised issues would be closely linked. 



Survey of 6.47 The views of the consumers of recreation management 
students' training, namely the students, were barely represented in all this 

views and so we sought to remedy this by conducting a survey of students 

on recreation management courses, to assess the usefulness of the 
courses they had undertaken in relation to the jobs they had 
subsequently taken up. The results of this survey, which are 
summarised at Appendix VI, are somewhat at odds with the more 
critical comments reported above. 

6.48 The survey assessed the views of former students of MSc, DMS 
and professional courses. Although it was not possible to pin 
down very precisely the motivations of those taking the courses, 
it was seen that a number of those taking the DMS saw it as a 
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means of changing career, whereas among those taking professional 
courses, a significant proportion saw the courses leading to a 
qualification which would enhance their prospects for promotion. 

6.49 Some 20% of MSc and professional students and 50% of DMS 
students tnought that their courses attempted to cover too much 
material i.n the time available and that the courses had been too 
theoretical. Most were satisfied with the format of their course 
(full-time, part-time, correspondence). Generally there was a 
mood in favour of fewer formal lectures and more discussion and 
learning by doing. Almost half of the respondents envisaged 
taking further training for their current job or for future jobs. 

6.50 As far as course content was concerned, the overall picture 
was one of contentment with the status quo. In general, it was 
considered that most of the topics were covered in appropriate 
detail, were relevant to current and future job needs and had been 
sufficiently oriented to the needs of the recreation manager. The 
most popular topics, that is those thought to be relevant to their 
jobs by most respondents, were "effective writing and 
communication", "man management", "general management skills", and 

project work . The least popular were "work study", "network 
analysis", "computers and systems" and, in the case of 
professional course members, "policy planning". 

6.51 Those holding posts in the educational field inevitably saw 
many of the management topics covered in the courses as irrelevant 
to their current jobs. Those in recreation management jobs 
generally found the topics of relevance with the exception, 
however, of the more quantitive topics mentioned above. 



On-the-job 6.52 Managers may also receive training on-the-job and here again 

training we sought views on the adequacy of existing arrangements. We were 

presented with a very haphazard picture, varying from the well 
organised schemes covering complete job skills to unplanned 

rudimentary schemes with little real value. 

6.53 There was no doubt in most people's minds that if done by 

properly trained staff and correctly monitored, then this type of 
training was beneficial to an organisation and to the manager 
himself. Many young managers had been appointed during the boom 
in the provision of facilities and for those with limited 

background experience, often on-the-job training could be a 
valuable source of initial training and a useful supplement to 
academic provision 

6.54 Three main factors, it seemed, determined the success of 
on-the-job training schemes; the size of the organisation, the 
availability of training officers and the standard of teaching 
staff. It was generally felt that only in a few authorities 
was this form of training wholly satisfactory and these 
authorities tended to be large and to have greater resources and 
facilities and personnel departments with the ability to arrange 
wider and more effective training by, for example, job rotation. 
Smaller authorities with limited staff resources and few training 
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resources and facilities found it difficult to set up and maintain 
training schemes by themselves* The calibre and availability of 
staff prepared to act as tutors varied between organisations. 
Staff release was also a widespread problem for many authorities. 

6.55 Employing organisations are not the only ones to arrange for 
training in this way* Several sponsoring bodies like the 
Countryside Commission and facilitating agencies like training 
boards are also involved. 



Evidence on 
gaps in 
provision 



6*56 We then asked what gaps in the present training of existing 
managers needed to be made good. Here again the evidence was at 
odds with views we had obtained from former students. The general 
theme of evidence, was that there were distinct Saps in the 
present system, between theory and practice and between different 
aspects of leisure and recreation. There was a whole catalogue of 
practical knowledge and skills required for recreation management 
which was inadequately served by the existing provision. This 
included : 



- financial skills: accounting, budgeting, business 

management, cost effectiveness; 



- marketing skills: analysis, promotion; 



- planning: techniques and organisation; 

- legal: legislation affecting planning and other local and 
central government activities; 



- people skills: training, discipline, visitor management, 

interviewing, and working with other groups; 



- communication: letter and report writing. 

Many other skills, it was suggested, were inadequately served, 
particularly those related to work-based activities. Managers 
also thought that insufficient attention was given to the need for 
a working knowledge of all aspects of sports administration and 
man management. 

6.57 Managers also felt inadequately served in the provision that 
was made for the theory of recreation, including sociology, human 
behaviour, public participation and exercise. Many thought much 
greater attention needed to be given to the political skills that 
are required for recreation management. 



6.58 Most respondents felt that current course provision was 
incapable of closing these gaps without considerable changes being 
made. They asked for more opportunities for more flexible forms 
of training, on-the-job, through day release, sandwich and short 
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courses, common core courses with specialist modules, all 
contributing in some way to the award of nationally recognised 
qualifications . 



Implications for 6.59 We believe that the existing framework of provision for 
management post-experience management courses is capable of meeting many of 

training the formal training needs of recreation managers. 

6.60 While the NEBSS Certificate courses, the newly designed BEC 
Certificate in Management Studies and the Diploma in Management 
Studies are relevant to a range of management needs from first 
line to middle management levels, as these courses are presently 
organised, few are specifically designed to meet these needs. It 
is vitally important that the content of management courses be 
subject to constant monitoring and appraisal if they are not to 
xall behind the rapidly changing needs of recreation managers. 

6.61 While the granting of an award is tangible evidence of a 
level of academic and perhaps professional attainment, the 
relevance of such awards to particular levels of management is not 
fully appreciated by managers, employers and the course providers 
themselves. It has not always been possible to tailor this 
provision to meet the demands, either in content or in the mode of 
attendance or in location. The major failing has been in the 
failure of the industry to prescribe its needs. 

6.62 We concluded from this that there are insufficient links 
between the provision made by the institutions of higher and 
further education and the training required by professional 
bodies, still less with in-service programmes of management 
development. There must be a greater willingness on the part of 
employers to release managers for post-experience courses in the 
institutions of higher and further education but there must be 
also a corresponding willingness on the part of course providers 
to provide their courses on a short or part-time basis in 
recognition of the difficulties of releasing managers from their 
employment. 
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CHAPTER 7 - FUTURE TRAINING FOR RECREATION MANAGEMENT 



The need for 7.1 Provision for recreation management training must be as 

flexibility forward looking as possible. It must respond to the needs of 

managers, not only in terms of the tasks that managers have been 
assumed to perform hitherto, but also of what they are 
increasingly going to need to do if they are to be more effective 
in future. It must also take account of the distinctiveness of 
recreation; its changing role in society; the diversity, size and 
complexity of the total scene spanning several sectors of 
activity; the wide variations in size of the units involved and 
the fact that for so many of these, recreation is a secondary or 
subsidiary activity. 

7.2 Essentially our task has been to identify: 

- the methods and forms of training activity which have to 
be developed by the organisations which provide and manage 
resources for sport and recreation and which employ the 
managers and by the educational and training institutions 
which serve them; 

- the role of professional bodies; and 

- the related, but separate, issues of professionalism. 



7.3 More specifically, our recommendations are concerned first 
with: 

- pre-entry or early learning in which students learn about 
the knowledge, structure and scope of management. 

Here there are basically two levels of background input for which 
the methods of learning are many and various and, for the most 
part, orthodox. These are concerned with, on the one hand, the 
whole sport and recreation field, what is in it and what options 
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or issues it gives rise to. This is the necessary scene setting 
which provides an introduction to management in a particular 
context. Then there is the general induction to management so 
necessary even at the early stage and provides, as it were, a map 
of the recreation scene. Training at this stage should be seen as 
an integral part of training in the various specialist or 
technical areas. 

7.4 The second area is concerned with: 

” post-entry training including management development. 

Here the aim is to improve the manager 1 s performance. This 
involves a much wider development process. It is concerned with 
ways of creating opportunities for those in specialist functions 
to be given experience and understanding of other functions within 
the recreation field as well as the sort of development programmes 
which should be set up to enable managers to perform more 
effectively in their present post or to move on to higher levels 
of management. 



The prime role 7.5 Overlying all these issues is the primary responsibility of 
of the employer the employers. Their position is pivotal. While professional 

bodies and the providers of courses and those who advise on 
management development have a vital role to play, they must 
necessarily be of subsidiary impact. Employers must accept much 
of the responsibility for assessing present and future needs, both 
in terms of the organisation and of the individual managers. They, 
perhaps more than anyone, will be responsible for the actual 
demands that will be made on any programme of training, and 
invariably they will' be required to pick up the bill for such 
training. 



Management 7.6 Management development may involve sending the manager on to 

development some formal educational or training programme. It may involve 

courses leading to an award or some other formal recognition of 
achievement. It may involve long or short courses dealing in 
specialised areas of activity. Managers may go to conferences or 
simply be directed towards prescribed packages of reading. 
Management development may also take place in-service, either 
through in-service training courses or through job rotation in 
which managers are deliberately moved from job to job, creating 
circumstances in which they are exposed to different aspects of 
the work requiring new knowledge and skills. 
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7.7 



The objectives of such programmes vary. They may be. 

- to educate the manager in the philosophy and values 
of the organisation, and to learn more about its 
principles, policies and practice, 

j-Q provide practice m particular management skills 

which will improve individual performance; 



— to improve the ability of managers to plan, co ordinate, 
measure and control the efforts of the organisation and 

its several parts; 

_ £ q develop a greater awareness of the organisation s 

functions and divisions and the way they work together. 

7,Q Through programmes of this sort a manager may learn new 
skills. They may increase his understanding of the way the 
organisation works . His managerial attitudes may change and his 
knowledge and skills in certain areas may be enhanced . He will 
often be the better for it and he may, as a result, be a changed 

man. 



Organisation 7.9 Organisation development is somewhat different. In this, 
development the end objective is not so much better managers but a more 

effective organisation. It is less a knowledge-based activity and 
more of an exercise in how the organisation works and how it can 
be improved. 

7.10 In this, the manager will be required to do his learning on 
the job, learning while problem solving and problem solving while 
learning. Thus he will be looking at problems in terms of, for 
example, the effectiveness of delegation and the process of 
decision making. The organisation will need to look at ways of 
backing the authority associated with role and status, with the 
authority of knowledge and competence; in other words, ensuring 
that decisions are made not just by the most senior person but by 
the person who knows most about the matters at issue. In this, 
the organisation is not just interested in people learning how to 
make decisions in theory but in locating decision making and 
problem solving as close to information sources as possible. A 
major element of this will be team building, or building trust 
among individuals and groups throughout the organisation. This 
may involve counselling and staff appraisal of managers by other 
managers, reducing competition between managers and recognising 
the need for co-operation and co-ordination among different parts 
of the organisation. 
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7.11 The aims of organisation development are, broadly, to 
facilitate problem solving on the job, to plan and implement 
changes within the organisation more systematically; to increase 
the sense of "ownership" of organisational objectives throughout 
the workforce; to create conditions so that decisions are made on 
the basis of competence rather than a manager’s role in the 
organisation and to create conditions where conflict is managed 
creatively rather than avoided. 

7.12 There are obvious dangers in seeking to draw too sharp a 
contrast between management development and organisation 
development. There must be a meld of both. Both require a high 
degree of commitment from managers and from their employers. 

7.13 Of course there will be problems. In the field of 
management development there might sometimes be resistance from 
managers. It is often quite difficult for somebody in raid-career 
to go back to school. He might question the relevance of the 
training; a course might seem relevant to the person who devised 
it but there is no guarantee that it will be relevant and 
stimulating to all the students partaking of it, particularly if 
they are from different organisations and from different markets. 
Organisation development perhaps requires a greater degree of 
commitment to change. It is a long term process and several years 
may pass before any major effect is felt in an organisation. 
Additionally there has to be support from many people, 
particularly from those in top management. The very essence of 
organisation development at work is actually to change something 
and if top management does not want change, then it can generate 
all sorts of problems. 

7.14 Our main purpose in suggesting these distinctions is not to 
diminish the importance or value of formal course provision but to 
suggest that the issues should be looked at in a wider context so 
that solutions are not solely based on a ticketed programme from 
beginning to end. Training must be seen against a much broader 
backcloth of provision in which the manager and his employer are 
engaged in the process of learning about management through 

experience. 



Functions of a 

training 

structure 



7.15 A manager's capabilities and effectiveness are dependent, 
not on the accumulation of diplomas and certificates but on a 
blend of experience, knowledge, skills and personal qualities. A 
training structure must therefore recognise not only the value of 
previous relevant courses of study but also the vital importance 
of experience and learning from it. 

7.16 A further feature required of any training structure is that 
it must be seen to provide for different needs and expectations in 
many areas and sectors of provision. While the knowledge and 
skills of management are common to all areas of recreation 
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management, there must be accommodation for a wide range of entry 
points, backgrounds and career ambitions. It should be capable of 
responding to the practical exigencies of a manager’s duties. i t 
should be capable of extension into related areas, such as the 
arts. It should also be capable of linking with professional 
bodies. Indeed our proposals presuppose an adequate grounding i n 
the appropriate technology associated with specific activities. 

7.17 Programmes should be topic-based and there should be 
flexibility to adopt part-time, modular, block or full time 
modes. There should be provision for exemptions from other 
studies . 

7.18 We have deduced from this three guiding principles for the 
future structure of recreation management training. This should 

- recognise the need for a core of recreation studies for 
all levels; 

- provide a total integration of courses within a 

development programme which includes college based courses 
and in-service training; 

- allow for the individual's further and continuing 

development. 



Suggested 7.19 In the chart at Fig 3, we have illustrated the total range 

structure for of education and training provision that should be made available 

training for managers at different stages in their career and at different 

levels of management. The chart also indicates the role of the 
providing agencies and institutions and illustrates the areas of 
expertise and competence they should seek to develop. The 

provision thus mapped out is appropriate to a wide range of new 

entrants: 

- The school leaver 

Those wishing to enter recreation through the employment areas of 
swimming pools, sports centres or parks will gain the technical 
knowledge appropriate to the needs of the job, provided under the 
auspices of employers and professional bodies. 

In order to move into a management post, the technically skilled 
person will then be able to take a selection of courses and 
training programmes according to the level of managerial post 
contemplated. New developments and new technology will call for 
updating courses and for a review of the organisation itself* 
This provision of organisation development and updating should be 
part of the constant provision of training. 
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- The graduate entering recreation management as 
a management trainee 

According to the requirements of the first appointment, the 
graduates may take some technical or management training or 
qualifications or they may be employed in administrative or 
specialist roles relevant to their degrees. This is also 
important for professional recognition. 

Again, after experience, they can benefit from a variety of 
programmes according to the managerial role they fulfil or in 
preparation for future appointment. 

- The successful sportsperson or competitor 

They also may seek some training of a technical nature 
appropriate to the post occupied but this may not be considered 
essential by either the employer or the professional body. 

They may not have had formal management training in their previous 
employment and their developmental needs will then be similar to 
those of the two previous examples. If, however, they have had 
managerial experience or have qualified in a previous career, then 
a selection of short courses may be most appropriate, coupled with 
some in-house development such as job rotation. 

— The employee already qualified for middle 
management and seeking promotion 

In this instance the combination of short programmes, action - 
learning and in-house development or a full programme at Masters 
level may be appropriate. 

7.20 The specialist technical knowledge and skills required for 
the management of resources and facilities for sport and 
recreation are provided for in the main by the various 
professional bodies. Such training should be available in the 
early career of managers at first line management level, with 
later provision for higher awareness through refresher and 
up-dating courses. 

7.21 General management education and training may be met 
through: 

- the NEBSS Certificate in Supervisory Studies; 

- the BEC Certificate in Management Studies; 

- the CNAA Diploma in Management Studies; 

- MSc courses. 

These are largely geared to the needs of first and middle levels 
of management. 

Management skills for all management ' levels may be enhanced 
through short bespoke courses and specific skill modules. 
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7 2? Provision for senior and top levels of management should be 
be met through short intensive programmes and in some cases 
through post-graduate study in universities and colleges of higher 

education. 

7.23 None of these areas of provision is the sole preserve 
of any single body. Managers are involved, as students, 
counsellors, supervisors and in determining and specifying 
training needs. The employer is similarly 

institutes must continuously monitor the releva c of the 
provision to the needs of the manager. All management training 
presupposes an adequate grounding in the appropriate technical 

skills . 



7.24 Additionally, provision must be made for management training 
courses to have the flexibility for variable patterns of 
attendance. There should also he the provision for recognition of 
studies completed and for exemptions to he gained from other 

programmes . 

7 25 Within a field so complex and varied as recreation, there is 
likely to be a wide range of courses and other forms of training. 
Cross recognition, exemption approval and validation courses is 
not the function of this Committee. It is a continuing process 
requiring detailed consultations across the field. We do not 
therefore specify where these adjustments and concessions should 

he made. 



7 26 It is the responsibility of employers to provide for the 
training of its employees. Accountability for training cannot be 
divorced from accountability for the provision of a service to the 
public. Employers' responsibility includes: 



- induction training, in which the student will 
learn about the organisation, the ways of the 
organisation and what it does; 



- continuing in-service training through supervision 

on the job, job rotation, refresher courses and courses 
in specific skills, general management courses; 

— counselling and appraising. 



7.27 Most employers will not have the resources to make course 
provision, and for this they will need to seek the advice and 
support of other agencies, other employers, educationa 
institutions and other advisory and facilitating bodies. 



7.28 A great deal of such training already exists in the public 
sector, as it does indeed in the private sector. There are, 
however, many parts of the private sector which do not benefit in 
this way. Our recommendations on implementation and monitoring 
provide the machinery for the shared extension of these 
facilities . 

7.29 The package of training is based, in the first place, on the 
needs of managers in local government. However, it has relevance 
and application across other parts of the public sector, as 

as the private sector. It is also relevant to the needs o 

voluntary manager. 
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The role of 

professional 

bodies 



7.30 We saw from the evidence and our own studies how many 
professional bodies are involved in recreation management : 

- these are, for the most part, concentrated in the public 
sector and more particularly in local government; 



no comparable professional organisation exists for 
countryside recreation management, nor for the host of 
activities in the private sector; 

while there may be opportunities for developing the 
provision of professional bodies for countryside recreation 
management , we see no wider role for professional bodies for 

its recruits in pre~career training directly related to 
recreation management; 

- there is obviously a great deal of overlap between the 
objectives and membership of the professional bodies 
themselves and between them and a host of other bodies in 
the public and private sectors; 

- while professional training in specialist and technical 
skills and the control of such training are major objectives 
of many such professional bodies, several of them have 
recognised and accepted the need to extend the training 
required for membership to cover aspects of management in 
sport and recreation. We think they are right to do so. 

7.31 We agree that management training cannot be divorced from 
technical training , particularly in an area where management 
responsibility may have to be assumed at a relatively early stage 
in a person's career. For this reason we believe that 
professional bodies should continue to play an important role not 
only in the management of sport and recreation but also in 
developing philosophies and values in sport and recreation. They 
must, however, give greater attention to their role in training 
managers for all levels of management, in particular senior and i 
top management. 

7.32 A much more rational structure is required to serve the 
future needs of recreation management training. The multiplicity 
of professional bodies and the proliferation of examinations with 
different entry requirements and conditions of membership must be 
a source of confusion to students, employers and educational 
institutes. They are also a wasteful use of resources and 
difficult to justify in the face of more integrated approaches to 
recreation management. 

7.33 We believe that the training required by professional bodies 
should be aimed at providing a good career foundation. We also 
believe that professional bodies are playing, and should in future 
play, their part in developing training programmes for recreation 
management. As they are presently organised, however, we do not 
see how they can give a comprehensive appreciation of recreation 
management and its training needs outside their particular 
specialisms. The varying depth of treatment of general management 
issues in the training required, is naturally, and understandably, 
based on the needs of specialised and technical aspects and 
results in much of the training being of limited use for promotion 
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to higher levels. It seems to us that if they are not to continue 
the present wasteful and divisive use of their resources, they 
require a much wider and more integrated background for their 
future development. Such a wider canvas requires a far greater 
appreciation, not only of their own role, but of how this fits in 
with the wider provision we have referred to earlier. This was a 
view implicit in our Interim Report and one which has been fully 
endorsed in subsequent evidence and discussion. 

7.34 There is no single professional body which spans the wide 
variety of professional needs across the whole field of sport and 
recreation management. No one we spoke to thought that there was 
although a few involved in the management of resource- based 
recreation suggested that land agency training was the nearest to 
it, at least as far as their area of activity was concerned. We 
therefore asked whether a new and comprehensive profession was 
emerging. 

7.35 Many thought so, although some perceived this more dimly 

than others; it was relatively insecure and fragmented but slowly 
evolving into a comprehensive, unified and multi-disciplinary 
profession. This could be seen most readily in local government 
where it had been inspired by the growth of integrated management 
approaches to leisure services since 1974. Other evidence 
suggested that a credible profession with status and with a 
characteristic career pattern had not yet been achieved although 
it was urgently needed. Many people, however, found it very 

difficult to envisage the form it might eventually take. Once 

again, the main dissenting opinion came from those engaged in 
resource-based recreation, where, although it was accepted that 
there might be a new profession emerging in some quarters, it was 
thought unlikely, given the wide range and diversity of provision 
in sport and recreation, that any such profession could cover all 
the training needs of recreation management. 

7.36 We believe that there is emerging a new profession of 

recreation management: one that is capable of meeting a variety of 
professional needs and which could develop a coherent and 

comprehensive response to the growing and changing needs of 

society within the framework of a professional institute. 



An emerging 7.37 The first steps have already been taken in this direction, 

profession Some years ago a number of professional bodies , those based 

of recreation largely in local government, formed an advisory body for leisure 

management professions from which there emerged serious discussion on the 

possibility of amalgamation. Although substantial progress has 
been made by a handful of bodies towards such an amalgamation of 
interests, this can be regarded only as an interim step offering a 
limited solution. Some would argue that they have gone about as 
far as professional bodies can reasonably go, at least in the 
foreseeable future. They would argue that such is the restless 
diversity of interests among and between professional bodies 
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already in the field that discussions on an amalgamated body of 
the sort we have in mind would be likely to generate more heat 
than light. It is quite true that its constitution would be 
significantly larger than that created by the current 
amalgamation. It may also be that the unity of purpose has not 
yet been sufficiently recognised across the whole field of leisure 
to encourage the promotion of such a singular solution, 
particularly when many people who need training in recreation 
management, do not accept that they are yet part of this emerging 
profession. They regard themselves as professionals in other 
fields, such as catering and accountancy. 

7.38 Even within local government comprehensive leisure 
departments, where there is perhaps greater prospect of 
reconciliation across the boundaries of the different specialisms, 
the training of recreation managers continues to reflect the 
variety of the specialist services' approach to career 
development. Nor can considerations about the qualifications and 
needs of the profession as such be divorced from wider 
considerations which employers and trade unions would have in mind 
about status, grades and salaries. 

7.39 There is no doubt that one body would be more easily 
understood by the public, employers, fellow professionals and 
potential recruits. It could have the financial resources to 
employ a substantial staff and to provide services to members. It 
would preclude the need to set up new associations every time a 
new specialism emerges. Also, since full membership of a 
comprehensive body would probably require training and experience 
in more than one area of specialism within the profession, this 
would foster the breadth of knowledge and experience increasingly 
necessary for top management. But more than that, at a time when 
there is such extraordinary pressure upon resources, financial and 
manpower, it must make sense to provide a framework which 
introduces order into the present disorder of different 
examination policies and practices and which offers an opportunity 
for a more rational and economic provision of training resources. 
Finally, because knowledge of recreation theory and philosophy, 
and knowledge of management and administration theory and practice 
already are, or ought to be, common and integral parts of the 
requirements of many of the bodies concerned, there is an 
overwhelming case for much wider rationalisation. 

7.40 We do not assume that amalgamation into a single body would 
happen very quickly, or even very easily. The amalgamations 
that have taken place are the first step by one group of 
professional bodies. It may be asking too much for other 
professional bodies in the field, at this stage, to submerge their 
separate identities in that particular grouping. They may feel 
that they share experience and purpose with other professional 
bodies. We can envisage, for example, that professional bodies 
engaged in countryside recreation may not wish, in the first 
place, to associate themselves with professional bodies in 
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cultural recreation. Whatever the common bonds, whether 
professional bodies act singly or jointly, we believe that they 
should, as soon as possible, seek a federation of interests, 
accepting that they do have some differences, but recognising the 
larger degree of common interest and purpose and, on the- strength 
of those common interests, begin discussions on future 
amalgamation. 



Recommenda- 
tions for 
future 

amalgamation 



7.41 We therefore recommend that all existing professional 
bodies should direct their efforts towards the establishment of a 
single professional institute for leisure managers. 



7. 42 The institute’s main objectives should be: 



- to contribute to the philosophy of leisure and \ 
recreation provision, both in the public and private sectors 
of the industry; 



to co-ordinate its activities as widely as possible 
across the leisure area; 



- to act as a professional body in its area and to work 

with other professionals within leisure; j 

| 

to provide membership by examination; 

j 

to develop the body of knowledge of recreation; 

- to establish a code of good practice. 

7 .43 The institute should appoint an education committee: 

| 

- to establish syllabuses for its intermediate 

and final examinations; j 

1 

i 

- to compile a list of courses which would give exemption j 
from elements of the professional examination; 

- to set examination procedures; 

I 

I 

to review and monitor procedures, including necessary 
research: i 

to prescribe standards for training. 

(The education committee should include in its membership 
representatives from the education field who are familiar with 
academic requirements.) 
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7.44 In the meantime, what of the amalgamation already started? 
The likely, and much hoped for, developments here are wholly 
consistent with our larger and longer term view and should be seen 
as one stepping stone towards its realisation. We, therefore, 
recommend that the smaller and substantial group of professional 
bodies should model its affairs along the lines of the larger 
institute we have proposed. 

7.45 We would repeat the point made earlier that there is 
considerable scope within the membership requirements of this 
smaller amalgamated profession for appropriate exemption to be 
given for recognised degree, diploma and certificate courses, but, 
for sensible provision to be made for this, the professions must 
include in their discussions, representation from those familiar 
with the process of validation. 

7.46 We believe these recommendations would have the following 
effects : 



- they would help to consolidate the recreation management 
profession; 

- they would help to make qualifications equally relevant to 
those in the public and private sectors, whatever their 
previous experience; 

- they would make full use of existing degree, diploma and 
certificate courses which are of proven value, whilst giving 
a means of preventing proliferation; 

- they would provide a well defined route through which an 
individual might seek to improve his qualifications, 
efficiency and career prospects; 

- they would retain in the hands of the professionals 
control over the development of their own profession and 
influence over training; 

- they would provide managers in this field with a single 
structure capable of covering the whole field of recreation 
management and of identifying more precisely common training 
needs . 
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CHAPTER 8 - IMPLEMENTATION AND MONITORING 



The need to 8.1 Having described the network of provision that is required 

establish links for recreation management training, we now turn to the problems of 

across the implementation and monitoring, 

structure of 

training 8.2 In the chart at Fig 3, we have illustrated the various 

provision. elements of the whole package of training that should be available 

for recreation management training and their relationships one to 
another. The chart also defines by implication the roles of the 
various providing agencies and institutions and prescribes the 
areas of expertise and competence they should seek to develop. 
It leaves questions unanswered about the need for more effective 
machinery for monitoring and co-ordinating training provision and 
for assessing future need. It says nothing about the liaison that 
must be required between employers and those who provide courses 
and facilities for training nor does it make any provision for the 
necessary development of training material. 

8.3 For many years now, recreation management training has been 
racked with uncertainties and misunderstandings about the training 
needed by managers and about the training which is available to 
them. As these needs have grown and as the providers of training 
have become increasingly aware of the market they have to serve, 
so there has evolved a complex maze of links and liaison between 
managers, employers, professional bodies and educational and 
training institutions. 

8.4 These may be seen at national level, operating between 
government departments, government agencies, educational 
institutions and examining and validating boards. We see them at 
regional level between Regional Management Centres, Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further Education, Regional Councils for 
Sport and Recreation and at local level between course providers, 
employers and various training bodies. Some of these have worked 
very well. 
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8.5 Yet despite this, there exists a realisation that much more 
could be done to avoid confusion about what is available and what 
is needed. Managers still have difficulty in assessing the value 
and relevance of different courses leading to ostensibly the same 
award. Many courses continue to develop unplanned and the fact 
remains that courses are seen to have been developed by 
educational establishments more on the basis of what they can do, 
or think they can do, based on their own initiatives rather than 
on the articulated demands of managers and employers. The 
fundamental problems of relating course content to the needs of 
different levels of recreation management, particularly at senior 
and top management levels, have not been clearly articulated, much 
less examined in depth. 

8.6 Evidence shows that the existing informal networks of links 
are not satisfactory. They are failing to meet the needs of 
practising managers. They have not taken full account of the role 
of professional bodies and will be still less able to match up to 
the expectations and needs of the emerging recreation management 
profession. There is much duplication in effort and resources. 
They are often competing and often incompatible. Above all, they 
have failed to give the desired focus on recreation management 
needs, either now or as they will be in the future. It is time 
for them to be replaced by a consistent pattern of arrangements, 
not for their own sake, not for the sake of bureaucratic 
convenience, but to give all those working in this field a common, 
co-ordinated base at local, regional and national levels for 
assessing present and future need and for meeting that need. 

8.7 There must, for the future, be a framework of consultation 
and co-ordination to replace the existing profusion and confusion 
of consultation and advisory procedures in order to introduce a 
proper sense of proportion and purposeful activity among and 
between the various existing networks. This must: 

- provide arrangements for staff in the various subject 
areas to identify with and to contribute to recreation 
management training; 

- be based on a balanced appreciation of needs spanning all 
sectors of provision; 

- give explicit recognition to the role education and 
training can play in assisting both public and private 
sectors to evolve and work together in what we have called a 
‘'people-oriented" service; 

- take full advantage of the training opportunities that are 
not dependent on public funds and which presently meet many 
of the needs of the private sector; 

- make provision for those many parts of the private sector 
which do not at present have access to training facilities. 
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A regional 3.8 A clear need has emerged for the establishment of some forum 

forum at regional level which will enable the parties to come together 

and between them: 

- to identify particular recreation management training 
needs within the region and to advise on broad regional 
priorities; 

- to determine which needs can be satisfied within the 
region and which must be satisfied elsewhere; 

to plan, develop and subsequently adopt through 

participating bodies, regional programmes, including: 

courses and their location 
in-service training 

management and organisation training 
planned experience; 

- to identify appropriate training resources and expertise 
within the region; 

- to advise on the pattern of long and short courses from 
which employers and managers can select according to their 
needs; 

- to advise on relevant research needs in the region; 

- to promote the development of relevant training material; 

- to make arrangements for liaison above regional levels. 



8.9 The range of interests which need to be covered in such a 
forum is wide. It includes employers, trades unions, those 
employed in recreation management and those who provide the 
training. There is no single representative body which covers all 
these interests or which can command the resources required. The 
main ingredients are there: 

- the Regional Councils for Sport and Recreation provide a 
forum for consultation among providers and users of 
facilities for sport and outdoor recreation; 

the Regional Management Centres were established to 
define management training needs and to provide the bridge 
between the users and the designers of courses; 

the Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education 
authorise the provision and location of courses. 

All these bodies fulfil vital functions in their own fields and 
each has a contribution to make- in the performance of the total 
task we envisage. None, however, can do it alone. They need one 
another in a working partnership which gives explicit recognition 
to the role of other interests including professional bodies, the 
universities, trades unions and the advisory and consultative 
bodies in education. 
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Recommendation 8.10 We believe that provision should be made within the existing 
for Regional framework of regional agencies under the aegis of the Regional 
Training Management Centres . They alone embody the Department of Education 
Committees and Science’s policy of organising and managing management 

training in the region. Provision should be made within the 
existing committee structure of the Regional Management Centres in 
the form of REGIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEES for Sport and 
Recreation. These COMMITTEES would provide the forum within which 
training needs of recreation management in the region may be 
identified and which will provide the opportunity to discuss ways 
in which they may be met. The COMMITTEES should have within their 
membership the necessary skills and competence, for example, to 
advise and to encourage employers to carry out in-service 
training. They would be able to identify specific programmes in 
any functional and employment areas which can then be recommended 
to the appropriate educational unit. They would also be able to 
give advice on the distribution and location of courses. 

8.11 The COMMITTEES would thus have a tripartite function. They 
would : 



- determine the training needs; 

- determine how these may be met, having regard to the 
resources available; 

- recommend to authorising bodies such as the Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further Education, the location of 
courses and training programmes. 

8.12 The COMMITTEES would be purely consultative and advisory. 
They would not usurp or encroach on the proper duties or 
responsibilities of other agencies; rather would they complement 
them in reconciling their interests and roles in the provision 
that must be made in recreation management training. 

8.13 The terms of reference of the COMMITTEES should be based on 
the aims set out in para 8.8 above. 

8.14 Membership of the COMMITTEES should reflect the balance of 
interests and concern in the region and this will vary according 
to region. We do not seek to prescribe in fine detail their 
membership. We think it important, however, that provision should 
be made in the first place from the following groups of interest; 

employers - public sector; national parks, 

local authorities and other 
institutional providers; 

— private sector: commercial, 

private and voluntary interests; 

trades unions “ those concerned with recreation 

services; 

professional bodies - professional bodies and other 

associations of managers in sport 
and recreation; 
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education - universities, polytechnics and 

other colleges of higher and 
further education, consultants and 
independent centres; 

users - to be identified through the 

Regional Councils for Sport and 
Recreation and the Sports Council 
for Wales; 

HM Inspectors (DES) , Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further 
Education, Countryside Commission, 
Local Government Training 

Board/Provincial Councils, 

Manpower Services Commission Area 
Boards . 

8.15 Membership of the COMMITTEES thus accords with our terms of 

reference. We believe, however, that there should be 

representation under the various headings from the "arts'. 

8.16 Responsibility for setting up the COMMITTEES would obviously 
rest with the Regional Management Centres but this should be done 
in consultation with the Regional Councils for Sport and 
Recreation. These are the two major regional bodies representing 
the main providers and the main users. Together they should enter 
into consultations with the interests we have listed above with 
the view to settling the size of the COMMITTEE and its 
representation and inviting them to an inaugural meeting of the 
COMMITTEE to determine the structure and working arrangements 
appropriate to that region. The immediate tasks of each COMMITTEE 
will then be: 

i. to identify training needs in the region based on: 

- the numbers involved 

- the levels of management 

" their location 

- the activities involved; 

ii. to identify training resources in: 

- educational establishments 

- employing organisations 

- professional organisations 

- independent centres 

- training bodies 

- consultants; 

iii. to establish links with the regional arms of national 

bodies like the Sports Councils and the 

Countryside Commission. 



advisory and con- 
sultative bodies 
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The need for 8.17 There will, of course, be some training needs which cannot 
national be satisfied at regional level, either because the region does not 

co-ordination have the necessary resources or the specialist resources to meet 

the need, or because demand is not great enough to make courses 
viable. There will also be circumstances in which the 
participants within the COMMITTEE would be discussing matters 
which can be determined only at national level, for example those 
between professional bodies and national examining and validating 
bodies. Therefore, some form of national coordinating machinery 
is necessary. To set it up for its own sake would be an extremely 
expensive way of meeting this need. Moreover at national level, 
training needs must be set against a much wider backcloth of 
agencies and bodies with far wider advisory and executive 
functions than those operating at regional level. 

8.18 We have already described in Chapter 3 the fragmentation of 
national agencies and government departments. It must be obvious 
to anyone working in sport and recreation that this lack of a 
national co-ordinated approach over such a wide diversity of 
provision compounds the confusion and competition for resources. 
There is a clear need for all the agencies involved, to come 
together in some sort of forum in which common interests and 
experience may be shared to promote the concept of leisure as a 
social and political task. We, therefore, add our voice to the 
many other voices that have been heard recommending the 
establishment of a national co-ordinating body which would: 

i. ensure a co-ordinated programme of research and 
development for leisure and recreation management; 

ii. promote the development of leisure knowledge; 

iii. advise on the leisure content of nationally recognised 
awards ; 

iv. disseminate advice on the training and career 

development in recreation management; 

v. act as a national co-ordinating voice for training and 
leisure interests; 

vi. provide a forum for discussion of matters of mutual 
interest to those working in recreation management. 

Recommendation 8.19 We propose that these interests can best be drawn together 
for a National in a NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR LEISURE whose terms of reference would 
Council for be based on the aims set out in the preceding paragraph. The 

Leisure formation of such a COUNCIL would give formal recognition and 

embodiment to the concept of leisure straddling the functions of 
the existing agencies. Such a COUNCIL would not diminish the 
roles or the work of the existing agencies but would enhance them 
through its collective approach to the problems of leisure in a 
changing society. 

8.20 Membership of the COUNCIL should, as with the REGIONAL 
TRAINING COMMITTEES, reflect the different interests and 
concerns. Provision should be made for representation of: 

those working in - the professional bodies and other 

leisure occupational groupings; 
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national agencies - eg, Arts Council, Countryside 

concerned with leisure Commission, Sports Councils, 



Tourist Boards; 



the providers 



local authorities, national parks 
water authorities. National 
Trust, commercial, private and 
voluntary providers; 



education 



universities and colleges, 
national examining and 
validating bodies, training 
boards; 



the Regional Training - when established; 
Committees 



the users 



eg, Central Council for Physical 
Recreation, Welsh Games and 
Sports Association, NCVYS. 



trades unions 



those concerned with leisure 
provision. 



This is not intended to be an exclusive list. We hope, for 
example, that Scottish interests may be represented on such a 
COUNCIL and no doubt there are many other organisations who feel 
they would have a part to play. We are trespassing a little way 
from our brief on this and have, therefore, avoided any 
prescriptive statement. 

8.21 We have no doubt where the responsibility and initiative for 
establishing such a body should lie. It should be central 
government. No other organisation, single or collective, is so 
well placed to call on and gather together the wide range of 
organisations and interests who should be represented on the 
COUNCIL. It may be seen in embryonic form in the regular series 
of meetings between the Chairman and Directors of national 
agencies. We believe that the Sports Council with its history of 
investment both in facilities and in research for leisure is the 
obvious focal point for the initial gathering of interests. We 
recommend that the Sports Council should call together the 
interests we have identified above in an inaugural conference of 
such a national COUNCIL. 

8.22 It is vital to the successful working of such a COUNCIL that 
it has an identified centre. Such a centre should be placed 
physically in a university which has a strong and continuing 
commitment to leisure education. All the many advantages of being 
physically in a university would obtain. A management committee 
could be composed of representatives of the national bodies and 
organisations with direct interest in and commitment to supporting 
biich a centre. There would be the opportunity and facilities for 
senior managers to work for further qualifications or to spend 
periods of time on research. The possibilities are enormous and 
the cost of running such a centre could be related to specific 
projects. Such a centre could provide the necessary resource base 
for research and development of leisure knowledge; it could 
provide the information base for the promotion and discussion of 
leisure issues. 
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8.23 What we have recommended is not revolutionary. It is 
evolutionary. We have sought at all times to take full advantage 
of the relative strengths of individuals and organisations working 
in the field of recreation. The proposals are based on a concept 
of three inter-acting and discrete levels of activity concerned 
with the regional operation, national policy and professional 
needs : 



- PROFESSIONAL BODIES through the professional structure we 
have recommended will be able to fashion their own 
opportunities to illustrate the leisure ethic. They will be 
involved in defining their training needs at regional and 
national levels and will be able to contribute to national 
research programmes; 

- REGIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEES will embrace all those who 
have a contribution to make to recreation management 
training at regional level and will be able to match 
provision with need and demand; 

- THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR LEISURE will provide the national 
forum for co-ordinated action on research and for examining 
problems of national significance revealed by the REGIONAL 
TRAINING COMMITTEES and by the professional bodies. 
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CHAPTER 9 - SUMMARY AMD FINAL COMMENT 



Introduction 9.1 We are by no means the first Committee to expound on 

management training. For well over 30 years there has been a stream 
of reports dealing with the issues generally or with particular 
activities. Although recreation management has been a relatively 
slow starter in this field, it has, of late, been seeking to make up 
lost ground. 

9.2 In many ways the recreation manager is no different from his 
counterpart in other industries. The manager of today, whatever his 
organisation or activity, operates within a shifting framework of 
conflicting interests and changing forces In which traditionally 
assumed management prerogatives are under constant challenge. 
Managers have to come to terms with a wide range of interests: 
these may include those of other managers and working groups, 
customers, shareholders, environmental groups, ratepayers, 
professional bodies, trades unions and local community 
associations. They must realise and accept the degree of 
interdependence that exists between organisations and between 
sections of more complex organisations. Above all, they will be 
constantly aware of the power of central government and its agencies 
and of the extent of their influence and Intervention. 

9.3 At the same time, the pressures of the market on trading 
concerns, and of central and local government budgets on public 
services, are compounded by national and international uncertainties 
that threaten the ability to maintain, let alone increase, the real 
resources available. Despite this, the trends in both the reduction 
in the time spent at work and the pattern of spending are, it seems, 
leading inexorably to a greater interest and involvement in leisure 
activities of one kind or another. The dilemma facing managers in 
sport and recreation is that customers' expectations are continuing 
to rise even though real resources may be growing more slowly or not 
at all. If one adds to all this, the continuing attempts to limit 
the growth of the public sector in order to release resources for 
use in other ways, then it can be seen that fundamental changes have 
been set in train affecting the management of facilities for sport 
and recreation in both the public and private sectors. 
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9.4 It was the need to understand this change, its pace, nature 
and substance, that seemed to us to be the first priority in our 
study. The first part of our report is therefore concerned with the 
nature, organisation and scope of recreation provision. 



9.5 

(Paras 2.1 -2.16) 



CHAPTER 2 reviews the changing scene of recreation management. 

(i) Public provision grew piecemeal in response to changing 
social and economic conditions. 



(Paras 2.17—2.20) 



(Paras 2.21-2.33) 



(ii) Private and voluntary interests made much of the early 
pace and paved the way for later statutory and institutional 
provision. 

(iii) Provision for company employees became more common- 
place, later to flourish in the 1950s. 

(iv) The special skills required for the provision and 
maintenance of facilities and resources has led to the 
establishment of several professional associations for 
recreation managers. 

(v) The provision of facilities and resources for 
recreation has increased enormously over the last 20 years. 
Organisations have grown and the demands made on the managers 
within them have become more complex. 

(vi) No longer is the role of the recreation manager 
viewed simply in terms of facility management. Of much 
greater priority is the identification of people's leisure 
needs in the first place. 

(vii) During the 1970s a number of reports drew attention to 
the need for better training provision for recreation 
managers. 

(viii) Despite this recognition many recreation managers, 
particularly in the public sector, remain uneasy about their 
status and role: 



- they lack a comprehensive and coherent framework of 
statutory responsibilities; 

- they often have difficulty in relating to the numerous 
different agencies at central, regional and local levels 
where powers and responsibilities spread across the whole 
range of leisure services; 

- they still depend to a great extent on a divided 
profession; 

- they often have difficulty in adapting and relating 
out-dated facilities, systems, skills and training to 
growing and changing needs. 

9.6 Many now embarking on a career in recreation management will 
not be at the peak of their authority or influence until the next 
century. It was important, therefore, that we took a view of the 
recreation manager's role as it may be in, say, 10 or 20 years time. 
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(paras 2.34-2.47) 9.7 Future provision depends, of course, on the way society is 

likely to develop. Our resources denied us the luxury of a major 
exercise in futurology. Instead we looked at recent social economic 
and political changes and sought comment on future general trends. 

(Paras 2.48-2.51) (i) Changing values, attitudes, life styles and interests, 

a growing awareness of the dangers of unlimited demands on 
precious and often irreplaceable resources and a rising 
concern for individual and community needs - all will require 
a greater awareness by recreation managers of the meaning and 
impact of their decisions both in relation to the environment 
and to human development. 

(ii) Education and training must seek to stimulate this 
awareness . 

(iii) Recreation managers in the future must seek to respond 
to a wider diversity of recreation needs. 

(iv) Recreation managers will increasingly be required to 
provide the link between participating groups and all the 
leisure opportunities and resources available to them. 

(v) The recreation manager must increasingly assume the 
role of helper, counsellor and advocate on behalf of people 
wishing to enjoy their leisure. 

(vi) The recreation manager must know more about people and 
their leisure needs. 

(Paras 2.52-2.62) 9.8 Future overall provision for recreation management training 

should provide opportunities for initial and continuing education in 
the theory and knowledge of recreation. We describe the main areas 
of study as we see them today. 

9.9 This body of knowledge is developing and changing rapidly. 
Provision for monitoring and research in future change must be made 
in any arrangements for the management of training. 

(Paras 3. 1-3. 5) 9.10 In CHAPTER 3 we look at the nature, organisation and scope of 

recreation provision. 

(i) Our studies have confirmed the vast diversity, range 
and complexity of provision for sport and recreation. This 
may be seen in the profusion of bodies in both the public and 
private sectors, the confusion of roles in both sectors and 
the diffusion of responsibilities at national, regional and 
local levels. 

(Paras 3.6-3.44) (ii) Organisations in the public sector range from those 

whose role is regulatory, consultative and advisory to those 
with direct responsibilities for provision on a large and 
comprehensive scale. The main providers are local 
authorities . 
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(Paras 3.45—3.73) (iii) The private sector is also large and diversified. It 

is characterised by many small enterprises and very many 
voluntary clubs and organisations. 

(Paras 3.74-3.99) (iv) For many organisations in both the public and private 

sectors, recreation management is often an ancillary or 
secondary function. 

(v) Throughout recreation provision, there are differences 
in approaches to management, differences arising from a 
variety of motivations, goals and objectives. Some 
organisations and managers may be motivated by the need to 
make a profit, others by the need to provide a service or 
facility for a particular community or there may be a mixture 
of the two. For others, motivation may be dominated by a 
concern for a natural resource. 

(vi) There are also differences arising from the different 
forms of accountability of managers. The public 
accountability of local authorities and the nature of the 
service they provide suggests that managers here may be faced 
with more philosophical problems and, in the higher levels of 
management, that they may require sharper political skills 
than is the case in the private sector. On the other hand, 
the immediate pressures of the market-place require managers 
in the private sector to exercise a more acute business sense. 

(vii) While there are obvious differences between the public 
and the private sectors in terms of their motivations, there 
are just as many links and parallels: 

- both sectors share a common need for financial rigour 
and the effective control of budgets, expenditure and 
income ; 

- financial pressures are leading to increased 
possibilities for partnership arrangments across the 
sectors; 

- there is a striking overlap in the types of facility 
managed in both sectors; 

- both sectors form part of a people-oriented service 
aiming to achieve customer satisfaction. 

(viii) Although different forms of sport and recreation 
require different knowledge bases and some, for example, in 
resource-based recreation, may depend more heavily on distinct 
knowledge and technology concerned with the resource, the 
management functions are essentially the same. 

(ix) For these reasons and because training which cuts 
across the division of sectors can help to develop the 
effectiveness and sensitivity of leisure provision as a 
service to the public, we have not suggested separate and 
distinctive approaches to recreation management training in 
the different sectors. 
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(x) Future machinery for recreation management training 
must, however, take acount of the wide diversity of 
organisations involved and provide opportunities for them to 
share in the definition of and the prescription for training. 

(xi) Recreation management training must recognise the 
growing importance of people-oriented skills. 



9.11 In C HAP TER 4 we look at the managers in recreation, who they 
are and what they do. We look at management levels and the numbers 
of managers involved. We consider the skills and qualities required 
by managers at various levels and in the various types of recreation 
provision. 

(Paras 4.1-4.13) (i) Distinctions may be made between providers according to 

their management structures and the forces which shape them. 
Each organisation may be said to have its own individual 
ethos which influences its values, its managerial style, 
the way it views community responsibilities and its many 
policies. 

(ii) Within organisations there may be several specialised 
areas each having its own ethos which may well differ 
radically from that of the main organisation. 

(iii) One of the main tasks of management training and 
development must be to give members of these sub-groups an 
opportunity to move out of their specialist fields and into 
higher level management areas where emphasis is placed not so 
much on technical competence but on the ability to co-ordinate 
the various threads of the organisation as a working whole. 

(iv) A review of management structures of a very disparate 
range of organisations showed that such variations as we found 
are conditioned more by the demands of the facility or service 
being catered for than by the demands of the sector in which 
they operate. Most organisations show a similar or comparable 
operating base. 

(v) While there is great diversity in the size of 
organisations, the resources available to them, their aims and 
objectives and their traditions, their management structures 
can be remarkably similar. 

(Paras 4.14-4.24) (vi) We can give only broad indications of the numbers of 

recreation managers in England and Wales. We estimate that 
there are:- 



- some 8,500 managers in the public sector 

- some 41,000 managers in the private sector 

- some 760,000 voluntary unpaid managers. 

(Paras 4.25-4.32) (vii) Generally the prospect is one of continued growth in 

total activity within all sectors of provision for sport and 
recreation. The scale and pattern of this growth will depend 
very much on the national and world economy. The present 
state of the economy suggests caution in any forecast of 
growth over the next few years. 
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(viii) In the public sector the trend in recent years has been 
for organisations to become larger and for management tasks 
within them to become more complex. While expectations of 
immediate growth have become somewhat muted of late, changes 
in society, in the way we work and live will lead inevitably 
and inexorably to greater recognition, and acceptance of the 
need for recreation services to play a wider and more 
proactive role. This may lead once more to larger and more 
Integrated departments and more managers. 

(ix) In most parts of the private sector this may be 
reflected in the short term in an increased turnover in 
organisations rather than in overall growth. In some parts 
the number of organisations may well fall, mainly through the 
closure of small enterprises, but in the longer term we may 
expect to see the numbers grow. 

(x) Professionalism in sport, economic pressures in 
business and takeovers will mean some shifts in types of 
enterprises away from those which are small or without paid 
managers towards those which are larger and have paid 
managers . 

(xi) The total number of managers, and particularly paid 
managers, will continue to rise. 

(Paras 4.33—4.56) 9.12 We received a considerable amount of evidence on the range of 

management skills and knowledge required for recreation management. 

(i) Many of the skills thus identified are seen to be 
common to all forms of recreation management, but there are 
differences according to the sector of provision or to the 
nature of the resource or facility being managed. 

(ii) The most significant differences claimed are in respect 
of resource-based recreation management, with its need to 
accommodate many special techniques and skills for the care 
and protection of the countryside and its resources. 

(iii) These special skills are undoubtedly a vital ingredient 
of resource-based recreation management, but they are 
separable from management skills, and they do not come within 
our remit. 

(iv) We commissioned a special study of management skills in 
local government. 

(v) There is a common core of management skills required 
for recreation management, and this may be applied to the 
different levels of management. 

9.13 In CHAPTER 5 we examine the attitudes to the acquisition of 
management skills. These may be acquired in a combination of a 
variety of ways. This may depend upon the personality of the 
manager, the availability of pre-career training, in-career 
training, the manager’s experience and his own efforts towards 
personal development. 



(Paras 4.57—4.68) 
(Paras 4.69—4.74) 
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(Paras 5. 1-5. 9) 



(i) Many managers attach prime importance to qualities of 
personality in their prescription for recreation management. 

(ii) The public sector is generally more dependent on 
pre-career training than the private sector. 

(iii) In both sectors and in all divisions of these sectors 
in-career training is often seen to be the most relevant to 
the manager’s needs. 

(iv) Many parts of the private sector remain dependent on 
managers gaining skills through experience or personal 
development. 

(Paras 5.10-5.24) (v) Recruitment in the private sector varies according to 

the type and size of organisation: 



- large commercial organisations tend to seek trainee 
managers with or without experience and to develop them 
within the pompany; 

- smaller commercial firms tend to recruit experienced 
managers into senior positions; 

- very small units tend to recruit people with 
appropriate skills directly into management positions. 

(Paras 5.25—5.37) (vi) In the public sector, sources of recruitment are 

usually varied, but generally new entrants are recruited into 
specialised areas and, through in-career training, develop 
into recreation management. 

(vii) In all sectors of provision, there is a growing 
awareness of the need to improve skills and knowledge; 

(viii) There is a great demand for pre— career training for 
managers in the public sector but, as yet, there is little 
evidence of similar demand in the private sector where there 
is more emphasis on mid-career training . 



(lx) The private sector needs more information on training 
opportunities available to it. This, in turn, calls for 
stronger links to be established between the public and 
private sectors. 



.Paras 6.1-6.12) 9.14 In CHAPTER 6 we describe the provision that is made in the 

education system and among recreation providers for recreation 
management training and education. We look first at the general 
background of concern that has existed for several years, the 
confusion of courses which are available, and comment briefly on the 
evolution of management training generally. 



(Paras 6.13-6.22) 



(i) Provision for initial and continuing education and 
training is made in a variety of ways and under the aegis of 
many different agencies. 



(ii) The main providers for 
training are the institutions 



management education and 
of higher and further education. 
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(iii) Provision takes many forms. These include: 



- courses leading to the award of qualifications of 
degrees, diplomas and certificates; 

“ short courses in specific subject areas according to 
demand; 

- bespoke courses for particular interests and 
activities; 

- programmes of management and organisation development 
embracing induction courses, refresher courses, 
updating courses, etc. 

(Paras 6.23-6.32) (iv) Many managers are critical of existing provision, 

claiming that: 

- it lacks a perceptible and coherent pattern; 

- there is a poor geographical spread; 

- many courses are staffed by people who lacked 
practical experience in recreation management; 

- courses are not always relevant to job needs . 

(v) Others felt that the existing framework of course 
provision is capable of meeting many of the needs of 
recreation managers provided that these are more precisely 
identified and articulated. 

(Paras 6.33-6.46) (vi) There is also a host of professional bodies who are 

vitally involved in prescribing the training needs of their 
members . 



(vii) The general view is that professional training is too 
narrowly based to equip managers to progress beyond their 
particular specialisms to middle management and above. 

(viii) Professional bodies see themselves playing an important 
role in management training , but not at the expense of 
training in particular specialisms. 



(Paras 6.47-6.51) (ix) A survey of students' views suggested rather more 

satisfaction with training provision by colleges and 
professional bodies. 



(Paras 6.51-6.55) (x) Provision for on-the-job training is patchy, only the 

larger organisations having the necessary resources or 
facilities to provide managers with the necessary 
opportunities. Many smaller organisations recognise its value 
but are unable to respond to the demand. 

(Paras 6.56-6.58) (xi) We received evidence on perceived gaps in present 

provision, particularly in theoretical studies and the 
development of political skills. 

(Paras 6.59-6.62) (xii) We concluded that the existing framework of provision 

for post-experience management courses is capable of meeting 
many of the formal training needs of recreation managers . 
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(xiii) In particular, NEBSS Certificate courses, the newly 
designed BEC Certificate in Management Studies and the Diploma 
in Management Studies are relevant to a range of management 
needs from first line to middle management levels. 

(xiv) However, as these courses are presently organised, few 
are specifically designed to meet these needs. 

(xv) The content of management courses must be subject to 
constant monitoring and appraisal if they are not to fall 
behind the rapidly changing needs of recreation managers. 

(xvi) While the granting of an award is tangible evidence of 
a level of academic and perhaps professional attainment, the 
relevance of such awards to particular levels of management 

is not fully appreciated by managers, employers and the course 
providers themselves. 

xvii) It has not always been possible to tailor this 
provision to meet the demands either in content or in the mode 
of attendance or in location. The major failing has been in 
the failure of the industry to prescribe its needs. 

9.15 We concluded from this that there are insufficient links 
between the provision made by the institutions of higher and further 
education and the training required by professional bodies, still 
less with in-service programmes of management development. There 
must be a greater willingness on the part of employers to release 
managers for post-experience courses in the institutions of higher 
and further education but there must be also a corresponding 
willingness on the part of course providers to provide their courses 
on a short or part-time basis in recognition of the difficulties of 
releasing managers from their employment. 

(Paras 7. 1—7. 4) 9.16 In CHAPTER 7 we look at the future shape of recreation 

management training, and the way it should be organised if it is to 
meet changing needs. 4 

(i) The employer has the prime responsibility for assessing 
needs and demand. 

(ii) Formal course provision, whether it be in-service or 
institution based has an important part to play, but this must 
be seen against the much wider backcloth of management and 
organisation development. 

(iii) Experience is a vital part of the training process. 

(iv) It is vital that provision for recreation management 
development, education and training be viewed as a coherent, 
planned and collaborative process. Within this process, the 
different agencies should recognise their different and 
complementary roles in meeting recreation management training 
needs and co-ordinate their provision accordingly. 
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(Paras 7 .5-7 .14) 



(Paras 7.15-7.29) 



(v) This requires a much clearer definition of the 
contribution they should make to meeting the different needs 
at different levels of management. 

(vi) The chart at Fig 3 recognises the variety of entry 
points that must be available and clearly defines: 

- the need for initial and continuing education in the 
theory of recreation; 

- the impact of the contribution that is made by 
professional bodies for their own specialist and 
technical areas; 

- the routes through which a manager may plot his way 
through the complex maze of training opportunities on 
to a planned and progressive course of career 
development. 

(j?axas 7.30—7.46) (vii) Professional bodies have a vital role to play in this. 

(viii) There is emerging a new profession of recreation 
management born out of the many different existing institutes, 
but if its aim is to play its full part, there must be greater 
effort directed towards the establishment of a single 
professional institute for leisure managers. We have 
suggested the form that such an institute might take. 

(paras 8. 1-8. 9) 9.17 CHAPTER 8 sets out our proposals for monitoring and 

implementing our recommendations. 

(i) The scope of provision and the range of bodies involved 
underlines the need for more effective machinery for 
monitoring and co-ordinating training provision and for 
assessing future need. It also demonstrates the need for 
liaison between employers and those who prescribe and provide 
courses and facilities for training. 

(ii) What is needed is a framework of consultation and 
co-ordination to replace the existing profusion and confusion 
of consultation and advisory procedures, to introduce a proper 
sense of proportion and purposeful activity among and between 
the various existing networks. 

(iii) This requires machinery first at regional level to knit 
these random arrangements into a sensible working pattern. 

(tiaras 8.10-8.16) (iv) We therefore recommend that each Regional Management 

Centre establish a Regional Training Committee for Recreation 
Management to provide a forum for the identification of 
training needs within each region, to plan and co-ordinate the 
use of resources and to give advice on these matters and on 
the need for appropriate research. 
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(Paras 8.17-8.23) 



(v) There will remain some training needs which cannot be 
satisfied at a regional level, either because the region does 
not have the necessary resources or the specialised resources 
to meet the need. 

(vi) There will also be circumstances in which participants 
within the Regional Committee would be discussing matters 
which can only be determined at national level. 

(vii) Some form of national coordinating machinery is 
necessary. 

(viii) No such machinery exists at present and to set it up 
for the sake of training alone would be an extremely expensive 
way of meeting this need. 

(ix) There is, however, an overriding need for government, 
national agencies and the variety of other interests at 
national level to come together in some sort of forum in which 
common interest and experience may be shared to promote the 
concept of leisure as a social and political task. 

(x) We recommend the establishment of a National Council 
for Leisure to provide such a forum with terms of reference 
which will allow it to act as a coordinating and advisory body 
for the development of the theory and philosophy of leisure, 
and to provide a national oversight of training provision for 
recreation management. 

(xi) It is vital to the successful working of such a Council 
that it has an identified working centre. This should be 
located in a university with a strong and continuing 
commitment to leisure education. 
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Councils, Vice-Chairman of the East Midlands Council for Sport and 
Recreation. 

Peter Tonks : Head of Management Studies, Polytechnic of North 

London. 
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Secretariat 



Secretary: Michael Eden - Department of the Environment. 



Assistant Secretary: Leslie Bell - Department of the 

Environment. 

Advisers Dr John Fairhurst - H M Inspector, Department of Education and 

Science. 

Walter Glendinning - The Local Government Training Board. 

Group Captain Gerry Brierley - Ministry of Defence. 

Graham Taylor - The Countryside Commission. 

Duncan Kirkpatrick - H M Inspector, Scottish Education Department, 
was apppointed as an observer to the Committee. 

Research Professor Tony Travis and Tony Veal of the Centre for 

Consultants Urban and Regional Studies, University of Birmingham. 
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Aberconwy Borough Council 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
D E J Allen 

Alyn and Deeside District Council 

Askham Bryan College of Agriculture and Horticulture 

Arts Council of Great Britain 

Association of British Orchestras 

Association of County Councils 

Association of District Councils 

Association of Metropolitan Authorities 

Association of National Park and Countryside Wardens 

Association of Playing Fields Officers 

Association of Recreation Managers 

Babergh District Council 

Institute of Baths and Recreation Management 

Bedfordshire County Council 

Blackburn Borough Council 

Bletchley College of Further Education 

Bolton Metropolitan Borough Council 

Brecon Beacons National Park 

Brighton Borough Council 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Bristol City Council 

British Aerospace Sports Club 

British Association of National Sports Administrators 

British Deaf Sports Council 

British Field Sports Society 

British Sports Association for the Disabled 

British Trust for Conservation Volunteers 

British Waterways Board 

London Borough of Bromley 

Borough of Broxbourne 

Brunei University 

Bulmershe College of Higher Education 
Business Education Council 

Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation 

Camping Club of Great Britain and Ireland Ltd 

P J Carrington 

Central Council of Physical Recreation 

Cheshire County Council 

Cheslyn Hay Sports Centre 

Chief Leisure Officers' Association 

Chipman Ltd 

City of Coventry 

City University 

P R Collins 

Concordia Leisure Centre 
Council for National Academic Awards 
Countryside Commission 
Countryside Commission for Scotland 

Countryside Recreation Management Association 
H Cowley 

London Borough of Croydon 
Cyngor Celfyddydau 
Cymru (Welsh Arts Council) 

Cyngor Chwareaon Cymru (Sports Council for Wales) 

Dacorum District Council 
Ministry of Defence 

Derbyshire County Council 
Devon Conservation Forum 
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Doncaster Metropolitan Borough Council 

P L K Dury 

Dyfed County Council 

East Anglian Regional Management Centre 

East Midlands Regional Advisory Council for Further Education 
East Midlands Regional Council for Sport and Recreation 
Eastern Arts Association 

Eastern Association of Amenities and Recreation Officers 

Eastern Association of Leisure and Amenity Chief Officers 

Eastern Council for Sport and Recreation 

London Borough of Enfield 

English Tourist Board 

Erewash Borough Council 

Essex Association of Amenities and Recreation Officers 

Farnborough College of Technology 
Institute of Fisheries' Management 
Forestry Commission 
W R Foster 
S Frost 

The Game Conservancy 
Glaxo Sports and Social Club 
Gloucestershire County Council 
Greater Manchester Council 
London Borough of Greenwich 
Institute of Groundsmanship 

London Borough of Hackney 
Hampshire College of Agriculture 
Department of Health and Social Security 
Hertfordshire County Council 
H T Hitchin 
Hobourne Holidays 
Huddersfield Polytechnic 
P I Hunt 

London Borough of Islington 

Kent County Council 
Kerrier District Council 
Knebworth County Park 

London Borough of Lambeth 
Lee Valley Regional Park 
Leeds City Council 
Leicester City Council 
Leicestershire County Council 
Leisure Studies Association 
The Library Association 
Liverpool Polytechnic 
Local Government Training Board 

Loughborough Association of Recreation Management 
Loughborough University 
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Malvern Hills District Council 
Manchester City Council 
Manpower Services Commission 
L Matthijsse 

Merrist Wood Agricultural College 
Middlesborough Borough Council 
Milton Keynes Borough Council 
Milton Keynes Development Corporation 
Montagu Ventures Limited 
Institute of Municipal Entertainment 
The Museums Association 

National Advisory Council of Leisure Professions 

The National Trust 

The National Trust for Scotland 

National Water Council 

Nature Conservancy Council 

J R Nelson 

Newcastle City Council 

Northamptonshire Authorities' Leisure Of fleers* Group 

North Berwick Sports Council 

Northern Regional Management Centre 

Northumbrian Water Authority 

North West Council for Sport and Recreation 

North West Tourist Board 

North West Water Authority 

Nottinghamshire County Council 

Oxfordshire County Council 

Institute of Park and Recreation Administration 
D Par ton 

Peak District National Park 
Pembrokeshire Coast National Park Committee 
Pendle Borough Council 
Peterborough Development Corporation 
P G L Young Adventure Ltd 

Planning and Environmental Consultancy Service 

John Player and Sons 

The Polytechnic of Central London 

The Polytechnic of Huddersfield 

The Polytechnic of North London 

Preston Borough Council 

Professional Footballers' Association 

Institute of Recreation Management 

Recreation Managers' Association of Great Britain 

Restormel Borough Council 

Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

Royal Town Planning Institute 

Rushcliffe Borough Council 
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University of Salford 
Salop County Council 
Sandwell Metropolitan Borough Council 
M H Sellwood 

Severn-Trent Water Authority 
M Smith 

Society of Education Officers 

City of Southampton 

London Borough of Southwark 

Regional Council for Further Education for the South West 
The Sports Council 

The Sports Council for Northern Ireland 
London Borough of Sutton 

R Springthorpe - Gwent College of Higher Education 
P Stark 

Stockport Metropolitan Borough Council 

Tameside Metropolitan Borough Council 
Teesside Polytechnic 
A Thorburn 

Timber Growers' Organisation 

Torbay Borough Council 

Torfaen Borough Council 

Trinity and All Saints' Colleges, Leeds 

Tunbridge Wells Borough Council 

Undeb Amaethwyr Cymru (Farmers' Union of Wales) 

London Borough of Waltham Forest 
Warwickshire County Council 

The Institution of Water Engineers and Scientists 

Water Space Amenity Commission 

Waverley District Council 

Welwyn and Hatfield District Council 

West Midlands Advisory Council for Further Education 

West Midlands Council for Sport and Recreation 

West Sussex County Council 

Harold Whitehead and Partners Ltd 

Willenhall Comprehensive School and Furzebank Community Centre 
Winged Fellowship Trust 
J D Woodman 
G C Wyatt 

Wyre Borough Council 

Yorkshire Water Authority 
Youth Hostels Association 
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APPENDIX III 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

1. The Tables in this Appendix present the number of management units (as 
defined in paragraph 3.55 of the main report) discovered in research for the 
Committee. These Tables describe only the known minimum extent of the private 
sector. The asterisks (*) in the columns indicate, where management units are 
known to exist but where it has not been possible to quantify them or to 
allocate them to a type of management structure- It should also be noted that 
the Tables do not cover the complete field of sport and recreation. There is, 
for example, no reference to the management of professional boxing or 
professional wrestling nor to certain minority sports such as korfball and sand 
yachting. For the most part, the Tables are based on information gained from 
interviews and information that was readily available from directories, year 
books and other published information from bodies like the Sports Councils, the 
Central Council of Physical Recreation and the National Council of Social 
Service . 

2. The types of management unit are categorised in paragraph 3.54 of the report 
and are identified in the Tables as follows. - 



A - large and diversified company; 

B - large recreation company; 

C - small company, trust or similar body, 

D - owner proprietor with managerial assistance; 

E - owner proprietor without managerial assistance; 

F - voluntary organisations with paid assistance; 

G - voluntary organisations without paid assistance 
H - controlling or representative body. 

3. The main body of the Tables is also categorised by activity sub-sector (as 
defined in paragraph 3.56 of the report). 
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TABLE OF ESTUiATEO NUMBER OF NANA0EMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



Sub-sector 


Representative body 




Management units 


controlled by 


types 








A 


BCD 


E 


F 


G 


Total 


OUTDOOR PITCH 
AND COURT SPORTS 
















Archery 


Grand National Archery Society 
12 Sub- Commi t tees 
9 Regional Societies 
County Associations 










800 


800 


Bowls 


British Crown Green Bowling Assoc. 
10 County Associations 








1 ,000 


850 


1,850 




English Bowling Association 
8 Sub-Committees 
35 County Associations 








350 


2,300 


2,650 




Welsh Bowling Association 












* 




English Bowling Federation 
4 Sub-Committees 
10 County Associations 










700 


700 




English Indoor Bowling Assoc. 
6 Sub-Committees 
20 County Associations 




# 




* 


* 


130 




Welsh Indoor Bowling Assoc. 












* 




English Women's Bowling Assoc. 
5 Sub -C ommi t tees 
33 County Associations 








* 


* 


1,100 




Welsh Women's Bowling Assoc. 
















English Women's Bowl. Fed »r 
9 County Associations 










180 


180 




English Women's Indoor B.A. 










# 


130 




Welsh Ladies' Indoor B.A. 












* 


Cricket 


Cricket Council 

3 Sub-Committees 
















Test and County Cricket Board 
Minor Counties 1 Cricket Assoc. 








17 


19 


17 

19 




National Cricket Assoc. 

5 Sub-Committees 
40 County Cricket Assocs. 








* 


* 


* 




Welsh Cricket Association 










* 


* 




Women's Cricket Association 
5 Sub-Committees 
12 Area Associations 










60 


60 


Croque t 


Croquet Association 

9 Sub-Committees 
2 Regional Federations 










* 


70 


Football/ 

Rugby 


Football Association 

17 Sub-Committees 
10 Divisions 
43 County Associations 




25 




975 


36,500 


37,500 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sec cor 


Representative body 


Management units controlled by types 






A 


B C 


D E F G 


T.o ta 1 


OUTDOOR PITCH 

AND COURT SPORTS (cont'd) 








i 


Football/ 
Rugby 
( cont'd ) 


Women’s Football Association 
7 Sub-Committees 
Regional Leagues 








270 




Football League 




92 








Football Association of Wales 












British Amateur Rugby League Assoc 
4 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional/County Assocs, 


- 




* 


330 




Rugby Football League 
5 Sub-Committees 
3 County Leagues 




* 


* 


30 




Rugby Football Union 

15 Sub-Committees 
32 Area & County Bodies 






* 


1,750 




Welsh Rugby Union 






* * 


* 


Hockey 


Hockey Association 

13 Sub-Corami ttees 
6 Divisional Assocs. 
44 County Assocs. 






* * 


900 




All England Women's H.A, 

12 Sub -Commi ttees 
5 Territorial Assocs. 
43 County Assocs . 






* 


900 




Welsh Hockey Association 






* 






Welsh Women's Hockey Assoc. 






* 




Lacrosse 


English Lacrosse Union 
7 Sub-Committees 
3 Regional Assocs. 






* 


40 




All England Women's L. Assoc. 
8 Sub-Committees 
5 Territorial Assocs. 
County Assocs. 






* 


35 




All Wales Ladies’ L. Assoc, 






* 


* 


Lawn Tennis 


Lawn Tennis Association 
12+ Sub-Commi ttees 
37 County Associations 




* 


* * * 


2,650 




Welsh Lawn Tennis Assoc. 










Polo 


Hurlingham Polo Assoc. 
3 Sub-Commi ttees 






* * 


20 


OUTDOOR PITCH 
AND COURT 
SPORTS! TOTALS 


37 Bodies 
160 Sub-Committees 
42! regional bodies 


# 


* 1 17 


2,342 41,409 


52,131 


INDOOR COURT/ 
HALL SPORTS 












Badminton 


Badminton Assoc. of England 
7 Sub-Commi ttees 
40 County Assocs. 

119 District Assocs. 




1 


10 4,990 


5,000 




Welsh Badminton Union 








* 



1 28 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector 



INDOOR COURT/ 
HALL SPORTS 
(cont'd) 

Basketball 



Boxing 



Representative body 



A 



English Basketball Assoc. 
11 Sub-Committees 
33 Regional Assocs. 



Welsh Amateur B. Assoc. 



Amateur Boxing Assoc. 

12 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Assocs. 

7 Divisional Assocs. 

Welsh Amateur Boxing Assoc. 



British B. Board of Control 



Fencing 



Fives 



Gymnas tics 



Handball 



Keep Fit/ 
Dance 



Amateur Fencing Assoc. 

12+ Sub-Committees 

1 1 Sections 

25 County Unions 

British Academy of Fencing 

Rugby Fives Association 

1 Sub-Commi t tee 

5 Regional Secretaries 

British Amateur Gym. Assoc. 

14 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Assocs. 

British Handball Assoc. 

2 Sub-Commi trees 

3 Regional Assocs, 

Dalcroze Society 

English Folk Dance and Song Society 
10 Sub-Committees 

4 Regional Assocs. 

1 2 Area Assocs . 

District Assoc. 



Welsh Folk Dance Soc. 

Keep Fit Assoc. 

4 Sub-Committees 

9 Regional Assocs. 

County Assocs. 

District Assocs. 

Keep Fit Assoc, of Wales 

Laban Art of Movement Guild 

5 Sub-Committees 

Margaret Morris Movement 

2 Sub-Committees 

Medau Soc. of G.B, & N.I. 

3 Sub-Committees 

Women's League of Health A Beauty 
3 Sub -Commit tees 
10 Regional Assocs. 




1 1 890 



2 300 



650 



* 

* 



* * 



900 

* 

900 



300 



30 

650 

50 

* 

800 



* 

* 



# 

* 

# 



* 

# 

# 

* 



* 

* 

* 

450 

* 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector Representative body 



INDOOR COURT/ 

HALL SPORTS 
(cont'd) 

Martial Arts Martial Arts Commission 

British Aikido Assoc. 

1 Sub-Committee 
3 Regional Assocs. 



Management units controlled by types 


A B C D E F G 


Total 


* * 


1,400 


* * 


120 



British Karate Control Comm, 
(a federation of 8 bodies) 
2 Sub-Committees 

Welsh Karate Board 



# * 



800 



* 



British Kendo Assoc. 

1 Sub-Committee 

British Kung-Fu Council 



British Assoc. of Korean M.Arts 



British Judo Association 
6 Sub-Committees 
Area Assocs. 

3 National Assocs. 



* 



* * 



1 ,000 



Netball All England Netball Assoc. 

2 Sub-Committees 
Regional Councils 
County Committees 

Welsh Netball Assoc. 

Squash Squash Rackets Assoc. 

10 Sub-Committees 
9 Area Committees 
39 County Committees 

Welsh Squash Rackets Assoc. 

Women's S.R. Association 

3 Sub-Committees 

36 County Committees 

13 National Associations 

Squash R. Professionals' Assoc. 

Table Tennis English Table Tennis Assoc. 

14 Sub-Committees 

39 County Associations 



■4 400 ► 



Table Tennis Assoc, of Wales 

Trampo lining British T. Federation Ltd. 

3 Sub-Committees 
I 0 Divisions 

Volleyball English Volleyball Assoc. 

6 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Assocs. 

Welsh Volleyball Assoc. 



4— 60-*- 



* 1,200 

* 

4- 840 — ► 1,300 



* 

93 2 



200 7700 



7,900 



* 



* 



* 

700 

210 

# 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector 


Representative body 




Management 


units 


controlled by 


types 






A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


Total 


INDOOR COURT/ 
HALL SPORTS 
(cont'd) 




















Weight-lifting British Amateur W.L. Assoc. 

10 Sub -C otnmi t tees 
10 Divisions 

County Assocs. 














* 


* 


Wres tling 


English Olympic W. Assoc. 
4 Sub-Committees 
3 Regional Assocs. 
County Assocs. 














* 


80 


Yoga 


British Wheel of Yoga 
1 Sub -Commit tee 
10 Regional Committees 












* 


* 


15 


INDOOR COURT/ 
HALL SPORTS: 
TOTALS 


43 Bodies 
149 Sub-Committees 
483 regional bodies 


130 


131 


140 


30 


30 


643 


14,950 


24*737 


RESOURCE-BASED 

SPORTS 




















Angling 


National Anglers* Council 
7 Sub-Committees 




















The Fishmongers* Company 




















National Fed. of Anglers 
5 Sub-Committees 
8 Regional Councils 


•* 










20 


340 


360 




National Fed. of Sea Anglers 

7 Sub-Committees 

8 Regional Divisions 














* 


530 

[ 




Welsh Fed. of Sea Anglers 
















* 




Northern Fed. of Sea Anglers 
















* 




Welsh Fly Fishing Assoc. 
















* 




Salmon and Trout Assoc. 
















* 


Canoeing 


British Canoe Union 

16 Sub-Committees 
13 Divisional Committees 














* 


330 


Caving 


National Caving Association 

3 Sub-Committees 

5 National Associations 

4 Regional Councils 














* 


250 


Cycling 


British Cycling Federation 
3 Sub -Commit tees 
Divisional Councils 
















* 




British Cyclo-Cross Assoc. 
















* 




British Professional C, Racing A 
















* 




Cycle Speedway Council | 

1 
















* 




Welsh Cycling Union 
















* 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Crm+*d) 



















* 


Sub-sec cor 


Representative body 




Management units 


controlled by 


types 






A 


BCD 


E 


F 


G 


Total 




RESOURCE-BASED 
SPORTS (cont'd) 


















Cycling 

(cont'd) 


Cyclists' Touring Club 
5 Sub-Committees 
5! District Assocs, 












* 






Road Time Trials Council 
6 Sub-Committee 
21 District Councils 










•* 


700 




Hang-gliding 


British Hang-Gliding Assoc. 
1 Sub-Committee 










* 


60 




Mountaineering 


British Mountaineering Council 
! 1 Sub-Committees 
7 Area Committees 










* 


350 




Orienteering 


British Orienteering Fed. 
9 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Assocs. 










* 


350 




Rambling 


Ramblers' Association 
A Sub-Committees 
Area Groups 










* 


A60 




Sub -Aqua 


British Sub-Aqua Club 
2 Sub-Committees 
A Regional Federations 










900 


900 




Tug-of-War 


Tug-of-War Assoc. 

2 Sub-Committees 
A Area Assocs. 
County Assocs. 












250 




RESOURCE-BASED 
SPORTS : 

TOTALS 


23 Bodies 
81 Sub-Committees 
135 regional bodies 








20 


I ,2A0 


A, 5A0 




OUTDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 


















Athletics 


British Amateur A. Board 
7 Sub-Committees 


















Amateur Athletic Assoc. 

9 Sub -Commit tees 
A Area Assocs. 

County/District Assocs. 










* 


390 






English Cross Country Union 












* 






Race Walking Assoc. 












* 






Women's Amateur A. Assoc. 
6 Sub-Committees 
A Area Assocs. 










* 


375 






Welsh Amateur A. Assoc. 












* 






Welsh Women's A. A. Assoc. 












* 






Welsh Cross Country Union 












* 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector 



Representative body 





Management units controlled by types 




A 


B C D E F G 


Total 



OUTDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 
(cont'd) 

Camping/ 
Caravanning 



Flying 



Gliding 



Golf 



Greyhound 

Racing 



Horse 

Racing 



Motor Sports 



Camping Club of G.B, & I. 

8 Sub-Committees 
I I Regional Councils 

The Caravan Club Ltd. 

Nat. Fed. of Site Operators 

Aircraft Owners & Pilots* Assoc , 

6 Sub-Committees 
1 Regional Assoc. 

British Gliding Assoc. 

9 Sub -C otnmi t tees 

Royal & Ancient G.C. of St .Andrews 

7 Sub-Committees 

Golf Development Council 

English Golf Union 

8 Sub-Committees 
33 County Unions 

Welsh Golfing Union 

Ladies' Golf Union 

3 Sub-Committees 

English Ladies' G. Assoc. 

5 Sub-Committees 

4 Divisions 
37 County Assocs. 

Welsh Ladies Golf Union 

Professional Golfers' Assoc. 

Golf Foundation 

British Golf Greenkeepers'Assoc. 

National G. Racing Club 

British G.R, Board 

Jockey Club 

National Trainers' Fed . 

Racecourse Assoc. 

Royal Automobile Club 
(Motor Sports Division) 

12 Sub-Committees 
14 Regional Assocs. 

Assoc, of M.R. Circuit Owners 

Auto Cycle Union 

7 Sub-Committees 
20 Local Centres 

Speedway Control Board 

B. Track Racing & Hot Rod A. 



>1 



65 

130 

■400“*' •♦-900 1 

35 

10 



>3 



38 



2 37 14 



8 2 



38- 



15 



80 



75 



600 



600 



63 

250 



* * 



600 



65 

130 
1 ,300 
130 

85 



1,250 

* 

* 

1 ,000 



110 

250 



53 

775 

12 

600 

40 

2 



1 33 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 









Management 


units 


controlled by 


types 




Sub-sector 


Representative body 
















A 


B C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


To tal 


OUTDOOR FACILITY- 


















BASED ACTIVITIES 
(cont'd!) 


















Parachuting 


British Parachute Assoc. 
5 Sub-Committees 












* 


33 


Riding 


British Horse Society 
15 Sub-Committees 
22 Regional Committees 




500 


,500 


500 






2,500 




Pony Club 

1! Regional Committees 












325 


325 




British Show Jumping Assoc. 
4 Sub-Committees 
II Area Committees 










* 


* 


950 




Assoc, of British R. Schools 
















Rowing 


Amateur Rowing Assoc. 

12 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Councils 
26 Divisional Committees 










1 


200 


200 


Sailing/ 

Boating 


Royal Yachting Assoc. 

27 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Assocs. 




* 


* 


* 


250 


950 


1,200 




A. of Pleasure Craft Operators 


* 


* 30 


■*— 1 00 — ► 






150 




Nat. Yacht Harbour Assoc. 


>2 


* 


* 


* 






200 


Shooting 


National Rifle Assoc. 

8 Sub-Committees 
10 Regional Assocs. 
County Rifle Assocs. 












* 


650 




Nat. Small-Bore Rifle Assoc. 
6 Sub -Commit tees 
County Assocs. 












* 


3,150 




Welsh Small-Bore S . Union 














* 




Clay Pigeon Shooting Assoc. 
4 Sub-Committees 
4 Regional Assocs. 












* 


350 




Welsh Clay Pigeon S.A. 














* 




Wildfowlers' Assoc . of G.B. & I. 
16 Sub-Committees 
30 Area Joint Councils 












* 


350 


Water-skiing 


British Water Ski Fed. 

6 Sub -Commit tees 
10 Regional Assocs. 


* 


* 


* 


* 




* 


148 


OUTDOOR FACILITY- 


49 Bodies 
















BASED ACTIVITIES 
TOTALS 


190 Sub-Committees 
290 regional bodies 


3 


213 1,075 


2,035 


1,313 


870 


2,830 


16,773 
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TARIF OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector 


Representative body 






Management units 


controlled 


by types 








A 


B 


C D 


E 


F 


G 


Total 


INDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 


















Dancing 


British Amateur Dancers' Ass. 
5 Sub-Conunittees 
Area Organisations 


* 


* 




# 




* 


* 




Association of Ballrooms 


13 


* 


* * 








90 


Skating 


B. Ice Hockey Assoc. 

2 Sub-Committees 
2 Regional Assocs. 












* 


25 




Nat. Skating Assoc, of GB 


5 


5 


2 






110* 


125 




Nat. Roller Hockey A. of GB. 
2 Sub-Committees 
6 Area Committees 












# 


19 


Snooker/ 

Billiards 


Billiards & Snooker Control Council 
5 Sub-Committees 
1 0 Area Assocs . 


-f • . . 


- 9nn 






25 


3,550 


3,750 












Welsh Board S. Assoc. 














* 




Women's Billiards Assoc, 


















Professional Players' Assoc. 


















Billiards Trade Assoc. 
















(Social 

clubs) 


(British Bingo Assoc. 

Nat. Lie. B.& Soc. Clubs 
Assoc . 


4- 600 -►) 


!*- 1 ,000-*-) 








(1,600 ) 


Swimming 


Amateur Swimming Assoc. 
11 Sub-Committees 
5 Districts 












* 


1 ,650 




Welsh Amateur Swimming Ass. 














* 




Swimming Teachers Assoc. 


















Royal Life Saving Soc. 

5 Sub-Committees 
11 Regional Committees 












50 


50 


Tenpin 

Bowling 


British Tenpin Bowling A. 
5 Sub-Committees 
Local Assocs. 












* 


* 




Tenpin Bowling Props 1 Assoc, 


7 


18 


22 




2 




54 


INDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 

TOTALS 


16 Bodies 
46 Sub-Committees 
34 regional bodies 


75 


98 


77 22 




27 


3,710 


5,763 



1 35 
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TABLF OF ESTI HATED NIIMRER OF MANAGEMENT UNITS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector 


Representative body 




Management units 


controlled by 


types 




A 


B 


C D 


E F 


G 


Total 


OTHER 

ACTIVITIES 
















Adventure 

holidays 








60 86 


* 40 




250 


Amusement 

Parks/Fairs 


Assoc. of Am. Park Proprietors 
B. Am. & Catering Trades Ass. 




8 


*—50 — ► 






60 

* 




Showmen's Guild 












* 


His toric 
houses/ 
country parks 

Holiday 

centres/camps 


Historic Houses Association 


1 


* 


60 90 


90 220 




460 

80 


Outdoor 

museums/ 

attractions 


Assoc, of Independent Museums 


1 




1 2 


* 8 




25 


Wildlife 

Parks/Zoos 


Fed. of Zoological Gardens of 
G.B. & N.I. 


1 


3 


4 35 


12 




55 


OTHER 

ACTIVITIES 


6 Bodies 


3 


1 1 


161 236 


90 280 


0 


930 


TOTALS 
















CO-ORDINATING 

BODIES 


British Assoc, of Nat. Coaches 
Br .Commonwealth Games Fed. 










* 


* 




Br.Deaf Amateur Sports Assoc. 
British Olympic Assoc. 










# 


* 




Br. Sports Assoc. for the Disabled 












* 




Central Council of Phys. Rec. 
6 Divisions 












* 




National Assoc, of Swimming Clubs 
for the Handicapped 

Riding for the Disabled 












* 

* 


TOTALS 


I 8 1 Bodies 
636 Sub-Committees 
2,172 regional bodies 


21 1 


453 


1,570 2,323 


,433 4,182 


64,139 


104,874 
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APPENDIX IV 



ESTIMATED NUMBER AND TYPE OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



1. The Tables in this Appendix present the estimated number and type of 
management personnel in each type of management unit as shown in Appendix III. 
Those numbers are based on the average or typical numbers of managers in each 
unit. In some cases this information was not readily available and so we have 
assumed a management structure which is typical of that particular activity 
sub-sector. Here again, an asterisk (*) indicates a lack of information. 

2. The different levels of management are identified As follows: 



T - Top management; 

S - Senior management; 

M - Middle management; 

F - First line management or supervisory grades. 

The addition of a 'V' implies that the position is voluntary and usually 
part-time. 

The addition of a ’p' implies that the manager, although paid, is 
part-time. 

3. The types of management unit are categorised in paragraph 3.54 of the report 
and are identified in the Tables as follows :- 



A - large and diversified company; 

B - large recreation company; 

C - small company, trust or similar body; 

D - owner proprietor with managerial assistance; 

E - owner proprietor without managerial assistance; 

F - voluntary organisations with paid assistance; 

G - voluntary organisations without paid assistance; 

H - controlling or representative body. 

4. The main body of the Tables is also categorised by activity sub-sector (as 
defined in paragraph 3.56 of the report). 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



Sub-sector 



Representative 



body 



A 



OUTDOOR PITCH 
AND COURT SPORTS 



Management units controlled by types 



B C D E F G 



Total 



Archery Grand Nat. Archery Society 

Sub -commit tees 
Regional Societies 

Coaching 



6400SV 1 M , 6TV 

1 600FV 

1 2SV 
18SV.36MV 
1 8FV 

400FV 



1M.6TV 

6430SV 

36MV 

20I8FV 



Bowls Brit. Crown Green Assoc. 



County Assoc. 



English Bowling Assoc. 

Sub-committees 
County Assocs . 



Coaching 



1000F 

5000SV 

5000FV 



6800SV 3 TV 

1700FV 



20SV.40MV 

20FV 



1M.1350F 
4 7 TV 
39093SV 
264MV 
1 6263FV 



350F 1 8400SV 1M.4TV 

I750SV 4600FV 

I750FV 

8MV 
7 OSV 
! 40MV 
70FV 

175FV 1I50FV 



English Bowling Federation 

Sub -commit tees 
County Assocs . 

English Women's Bowling Fed. 
County Assocs. 



5600SV 7 TV 

1 400FV 

3SV 

1 OTV, 1 OSV 
40MV.20FV 

1 440SV 5TV 

360FV 

18TV.36MV 

18FV 



Cricket Cricket Council 

Sub-commi t tees 

Test and County Cricket Board 
Standing Committee 



68M.5STV 



2MV.6TV 

6SV 

4M, 1 OSV 
10SV 



2S.80M 

1 9pF 
1 24TV 
695SV 
5 3 MV 



Minor Counties 1 Cricket Assoc. 



National Cricket Assoc. 

Sub-commi t tee s 
County Cricket Assoc. 

Welsh Cricket Assoc. 



Women's Cricket Assoc. 

Sub -c ornmi t te e s 
Area Assocs. 

Coaching 



1 9pF 
57 TV 


2M,3TV 

1MV 


* 


1M.2TV 




5SV 

I60SV 


* 


2M.3TV 
1 MV 


480SV 
1 20FV 


2S , 2TV 
! MV 
5FV 

24SV.48MV 



„ 24FV 

3M 



Hockey Hockey Association 

Sub-committees 
Divisional Assocs. 

County Assocs . 

Coaching 



4500SV IS.3M 

4500FV 4TV 

1 2SV 
I 2SV.24MV 
1 2FV 
88SV.88MV 
88FV 

450FV 1M.2F 



I S , 1 OM 
36TV 



I 24MV 
1 1 ,871 FV 
7452SV 



Umpiring 



25FV 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPE OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 



Sub-sector Representative body 



Management units controlled by types 




AND COURT SPORTS (cont'd) 



Hockey All England Women's Hockey Assoc, 

(cont'd) 

Sub-commi t tees 
Territorial Assocs. 

County Assocs, 

Coaching 

Umpiring 

Welsh Hockey Assoc, 

Welsh Women's Hockey Assoc. 

Lawn Tennis Lawn Tennis Association 

Sub-commi t tees 
County Assocs . 



Coaching 



2700SV 1M.9TV 

450QFV 7FV 

I2TV 
5TV, i OSV 
I0MV.40FV 
1 29SV 
2I5FV 

180FV 1M,26FV 

I800FV 28FV 



* * 



* 



3 5 OF 



* 



* 



2M,3TV 

1MV 

2M.3TV 

1MV 



4S.7M 
3 TV 
12SV 
74SV 
148MV 
74FV 
IF, IpF 
20FV 



4S,9M 
351 F, 1 pF 
6TV 
86SV 
149MV 
y4FV 



Other 

activi ties 
in this 
sector 



Welsh Lawn Tennis Assoc 



20 Governing Bodies 



89 Sub-committees 
161 regional bodies 

7 Coaching schemus 
4 Officiating schemes 



2M, 3TV 
1MV 



1 7 S 


1367F 


297 , 400SV 


40M, 60TV 


1 1 7S 


I7M 


1 367pF 


74,350FV 


20MV 


157M 


i 7F 


683 5SV 






149IF 




683 5FV 






1374pF 








89SV 


60TV 








3 22SV 


304.968SV 








644MV 


664MV 








322SV 


81425FV 



7F,7pF 

140FV 

100FV 



TOTALS FOR 
OUTDOOR PITCH 
AND COURT SPORTS 



INDOOR COURT / 
HALL SPORTS 



68M 


1 9pF 


7S.73M 


1 24S 


3067F 


57TV 


8F , 8pF 


258M 


1 367pF 343 , 7 20SV 


1 7 JTV 


3192F 


51TV 


97 1 1 OFV 


1419SV 


1 394pF 


13585SV 




1 290MV 


27BTV 


13760FV 




950FV 


358.724SV 



1 290MV 
1 1 1 820 FV 



Badminton Badminton Assoc . of Englanji 

Sub-committees 
County Assocs. 

District Assocs. 



Coaching 

Officiating 



1M, IF 



1 OF , 3 QTV 
3QMV 



10FV 



1497 OSV 
14970MV 



4990FV 



1T,3M 
1 pM,3TV 
7MV 

40TV.80MV 
80FV 
1 ! 9TV 
238MV 
238FV 
IF,8FV 
20FV 



1T,5M,1S 
12|F,!pM 
I95TV 
1 497 OSV 
15326MV 
5346FV 



Welsh Badminton Union 



iS.IM.iF 
3TV, 1MV 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont’d) 



Sub-sector Representative body 


Management units controlled by types 




abcdef g h 


Total 


INDOOR COURT/ 






HALL SPORTS (cont'd) 






Basketball English Basketball Assoc. 


11T,33Tv 534QSV 1S,2M 


lit, US 




llpF,33FV 3560FV IF.4TV 


3M.IJF 


Sub-commi t tees 


1 1 TV 


40pF 


Regional Assoes. 


66SV 


5! TV 




1 65MV 


5406SV 


Coaching 


890FV 24FV 


I66MV 


Officiating 


29pF 


4507 FV 


Welsh Amateur B'ball Assoc. 


* JS.IM.JF 






3 TV, 1MV 




Fencing Amateur Fencing Assoc. 


2pM , 6TV 900SV 2M,2pF 


JS.3M 




6MV 9Q0MV 2TV.IFV 


2pM,5JP 


Sub-commi t tees 


1 2TV 


902pF 


Sections 




48TV 


County Unions 


25TV.50MV 


900SV 




50FV 


9 57 MV 


Coaching 


2F 900pF 3F 


5 1 FV 


British Academy Fencing 


* * JS.IM.JF 






3TV , 1 MV 




Gymnastics Brit. Amateur Gym. Assoc. 


1950SV 1S.5M 


1 S,7M,7F 




I950MV 7F,5TV 


650pF 


Sub-commi t tees 


28MV 


1 5TV 


Regional Assoes. 


1 OTV , 20MV 


1950SV 




20FV 


I998MV 






I69FV 


Coaching 


650pF 2M.18FV 




Judging 


131FV 




Martial Arts Martial Arts Commission 


700T 700pF 6M,6TV 


1 2 DOT 




2100TV 


IS.8M 




2 1 OOMV 


IF 






1 200pF 


British Aikido Assoc. 


1 TV , 4MV 


3649TV 


Sub-committees 


IMV 


3638MV 


Regional Assoc. 


6TV 


58FV 


Coaching 


( 1 20pF) IMV.3FV 




Officiating 


20FV 




Brit. Karate Con Comm. 


2TV 




Federated Bodies 


1 6TV , 8 MV 




Sub-commi ttees 


4TV 




I Refereeing 


20FV 




1 Welsh Karate Board 


JS.IM.JF 






3TV, IMV 




British Kendo Assoc. 


! TV , 3MV 




Sub-commi ttees 


3FV 




Coaching 


IMV 






IMV 




British Kung-Fu Council 


AS.1M.JF 






3 TV , 1 MV 




British Judo Assoc. 


SOOT SOOpF 2TV.1MV 






1 500TV 






1500MV 




Sub-commi ttees 


6MV 




Area Assoes . 


2TV , 4 MV 




National Assoes. 


4FV 




Coaching 


3TV , 6MV 
8FV 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANA6ERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Coni'd) 



Sub-sector 



Representative body 



Management units controlled by types 




INDOOR COURT/ 
HALL SPORTS 
(coat'd) 



Squash Squash Rackets Assoc. 

Sub-committees 
Area committees 
County committees 
Coaching 
Refereeing 



I30M 1 30M 140S30T.30F 30T 420pF 

I30F 1 3 OF 140F 1 260TV 

1260MV 



65pF 65pF 70pF 



420FV 



1 260SV 
1260MV 



420FV 



2M,2F 
7 TV 

1 OMV 
9SV, 9MV 
78MV 
IM.6FV 
8FV 



60T, 1 40|S 
266M 
432£F 
620pF 
J 288TV 
4065SV 
5515MV 
881 FV 



Welsh Squash Rackets Assoc. 



iS.IM.lF 
3 TV, 1MV 



Women's Squash Rackets Assoc. 

Sub-committees 
County committees 
National Assocs . 

Coaching 



2796SV IK, 2TV 
2796MV 1FV 

3MV 
72MV 
13TV.26MV 
26FV 
1M 



Other 
activities 
in .this 
sector 



TOTALS FOR 
INDOOR COURT/ 
HALL SPORTS 



RESOURCE— 
BASED SPORTS 



Squash Rackets Profs. Assoc. 
24 Governing Bodies 

83 Sub-committees 
191 regional bodies 

13 Coaching schemes 
5 Officiating schemes 



3TV 



550pF 
1 650TV 
1650MV 



34, 680SV 
34,680MV 



10730FV 



1 2S , 24M 
3 2F 

72TV.24MV 
83MV 
1 9 1 TV 
382MV 
191FV 
!3M,6pF 
6MV.36FV 
100FV 



22 5T 
1 2S 
37K 
12F 
556pF 
1913TV 
36825MV 
34680SV 
1 1057FV 



! 30M 


1 3 1 M 


! 40S 


30T 


1455T 1 1 T , 2pM 


1 550pF 


1T.17S 


I497T 


13 OF 


1 3 IF 


1 40F 


3 OF 


12F 


61896SV 




1 57 S 


65pF 


65pF 


70pF 




2181 pF 


56556MV 


1 pM 


3968pF 










6579TV 


20590FV 


29F 


3pM 










6546MV 




37pF 


47 2F 










463FV 




13 23 MV 


7 1 59TV 














68M 


64425MV 














580TV 


329M 














75SV 


61 97 1 SV 














I 01 6FV 


22069FV 



Angling National Anglers 1 Council 

Sub-committees 
Fishmongers' Co. 

National Federation of Angler* 

Sub -committees 
Regional Councils 
Coaching 



20M.60SV 



lM,4pM 

2TV 

7SV 

IS, 1M 
3TV.3FV 



6S,28M 
4pM 
56TV 
I §07 SV 
1784MV 
33FV 



680SV 1S.1M 

68 OMV 5TV.2FV 
5MV 

1 6TV , 1 6MV 
7FV 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont'd) 











Management units controlled by 


types 




Sub-sector 


Representative body 


A 


B 


C 


D E F 


G H 


Total 


RESOURCE- 
BASED SPORTS 
(cont ( d) 
















Angling 

(cont'd) 


Nat. Fed. Sea Anglers 

Sub -c onmii t te e s 
Regional Divisions 
Coaching 










1060SV 1M.2TV 

1 060MV 2FV 

7 MV 

1 6TV , 1 6MV 
7FV 






Welsh Fed. of Sea Anglers 










* IS, 1M 

3TV.3FV 






Northern Fed. of Sea Anglers 










* 1S.1M 

3TV.3FV 






Welsh Fly Fishing Assoc. 










* IS, 1 M 

3TV.3FV 






Salmon and Trout Assoc. 










* 

IS, 1M 
3TV,3FV 




Sub -Aqua 


British Sub-Aqua Club 

Sub-commi ttees 
Regional Fed . 
Coaching 










2700SV IT, IS 

900MV 4M, 1 TV 

2TV 
8TV.8MV 
900SV 1 S, 1M 

1 4pM 


1T,2S,5M 
! 4pM 
! 1 TV 
3600SV 
908MV 


Other 
activities 
in this 
sector 


14 Governing Bodies 

60 Sub-committees 
115 regional bodies 

6 Coaching schemes 

3 Officiating schemes 


5500SV 14S.14M 

5500MV 42TV.42FV 
60MV 
230TV 
230MV 
1 2pM , ! 2pF 
1 20FV 
60FV 


14S, 14M 
1 2pM, 1 2pF 
27 2TV 
5500SV 
5790MV 
222FV 


TOTALS FOR 
RESOURCE- 
BASED SPORTS 










20M.60SV 


1 0840SV IT, 22S 

8140MV 27M 

30pM 
1 2pF 
339TV 
7SV 
342MV 
255FV 


1T.22S 
47M 
30pM 
1 2pF 
339TV 
10.907SV 
8482MV 
2551’V 


OUTDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 














Camping/ 

Caravanning 


Camping Club of G.B. and I. 

Sub-committees 
Regional Councils 






13QpM 




3M,2F 

2TV 

8SV 

1 1TV.33MV 


9 DOT 
401 S 
9M 
390pM 
! 202F 
1350pF 




Caravan Club Ltd. 






260pM 




1S,3M 

4TV 


23TV 

8SV 

33MV 




National Fed. of Site Operators 




200S 

600F 


200S 

600F 


450T 450T 

9Q0pF 450pF 


3M, 6TV 





m2 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR fConi»dJ 




Management units controlled by types 



D E 



H Total 



(cont'd) 



Flying 



Golf 



Gliding 



Greyhound 

Racing 



Aircraft Owners' and Pilots' Assoc. 



Sub-committees 
Regional Assoc, 



Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
Sub-comini ttees 



Golf Development Council 



English Golf Union 



Sub-committees 
County Unions 
Coaching 



Welsh Golf Union 



Ladies' Golf Union 
Sub-committees 



English Ladies' Golf Assoc, 
Sub-commi t tees 
Divis ions 



County Assoc. 



Welsh Ladies Golf Union 



Professional Golfers' Assoc, 



Golf Foundation 



British Greenkeepers Assoc. 



British Gliding Assoc. 



Sub-committees 

Coaching 



National Greyhound Racing Club 



British Greyhound Racing Board 



35S.35M 



2M,2F 



2F 



9S, 54M 
45F 



4pS , 4F 
4pF 



4F 



iOS 

20F 



I OF 



38T 
38S 
152M 
1 14F 



!5pF 

60TV 



8 OF 
320TV 



IS, 1M 36S.36M 
8 OF, I 5pF 
387TV 
3MV 



6TV 

1TV,3MV 



3M, IF 
2TV 
7SV 



3pM 



600M 
1 200F 
3600TV 



I200F 

3600SV 

I200MV 



I S, 2M 
3 TV 



6 OOF 



8SV 

99TV.99MV 
60 OF 2M,3F 



1 S,3M 
4TV 



IM,2TV 

3TV 



4000SV 



4TV 
5TV 
8TV.8SV 
8MV 
1 IIMV 
I I 1FV 



1 S,3M 
4TV 



IS.3M 

4TV 



1 S,3M 
4TV 



1 S , 3M 
4 TV 



75F,300TV 



I50FV 



3M, 2F 
2TV 
9SV 
1M.3F 



63T 
! 26pF 



2M,7pF 

7FV 



250S 



1M 



6S,4pS 
625M 
3pM 
361 6F 
4pF 



3744TV 
7623 SV 
I 4I8MV 



II 1 FV 



I0S.4M 
1 1 OF 
302TV 
9SV 
I 50FV 



1 01 T 
297S 
2-0 9M 
159F 
1 33 pF 



7FV 



1U3 
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TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Coni*d) 



Sub-sector Representative body 







Management units controlled by types 




A 


B 


C D E F G 


H 



OUTDOOR FACILITY- 



BASED ACTIVITIES 
(cont 'd) 



Horse Racing Jockey Club 



National Trainers 1 Fed . 
Racecourse Association 



Motor Sports Royal Auto Club (M.S. Div.) 



Riding 



Rowing 



Sub-commi ttees 
Regional Assocs, 
Officiating 



Assoc, of Motor Circuit Owners 



Auto Cycle Union 
Sub-commi t tees 
Local centres 
Officiating 



Speedway Control Board 

Brit. Track Racing & Hoc Rod Assoc, 
British Horse Society 



Sub-committees 
Regional Committees 
Coaching 



Pony Club 

Regional Committees 



British Show-Jumping Assoc, 



Sub-Commit tees 
Area Committees 



Amateur Rowing Association 



Sub-commi ttees 
Regional Councils 
Divisional Committees 
Coaching 
Officiating 



3F.4TV 



1 S,3M 
4TV 



2S,2pS 

2M,2F 



37T 


14S 


37pS 


1 4pS 


37M 


14F 


37F 





IS.5TV 







175M 


2400 SV 1S.5M 


29T.29S 






1 75pF 


5TV 


21 6M 






700TV 




2pM 








1 2TV 


72F 








14SV.42MV 


1 7 5pF 








2TV 


758TV 










4858SV 


8T.24S 


2T.4M 


2S.4M 


I TV, 1 MV 


! 1 2FV 


24F 


4F 


4F , 8TV 




1 1 1MV 


SOFV 


20FV 


12FV 







2400SV 1S,7M,7TV 
42SV 
2GTV.60MV 
2SV,8MV 



2M.2F 19M 

19F 



I9T 

19F 



IS 



2pM,3TV 



SOOT 750T 500T 

500M 7 SOS 

1 500F 1 5 OOF 



IS 



1*44 
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37T.18S 
53 pS 
42M 



56F 

I3TV 



1 600SV 


IT, 5S 


1752T 




2TV 


755S 

501M 




30TV 


lpM 




22MV 


3 001 F 


400FV 


1M, IF 


55TV 




10FV 


671 1SV 

1 I 4MV 
410FV 


1300SV 


2TV 

1 ! TV , 33MV 




380QSV 


IT.IpM 
10TV 
4MV 
! I SV , 55MV 




600TV 


1T.4M 


2T, IS 


200pF 


4TV 


6M 




6TV.6SV 


200pF 




10FV 


636TV 




26TV,78MV 


6SV 


200FV 


IT, 2M 


88MV 




10MV 


210FV 



TABLE OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont’d) 



Sub-Sector 



Representative body 



OUTDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES " 
Sconc'd) 



Sailing/ 

Boating 




Royal Yachting Aasooiation 



Sub-commi ttees 
Regional Assocs. 
Coaching 



Assoc, of Pleasure Craft Operators 



Nat. Yacht Harbour Association 



Ocher 

activi ties 
in this 
sector 



16 Governing bodies 



67 Sub-committees 
63 regional bodies 



6 Coaching Schemes 
3 Officiating Schemes 



TOTALS FOR 
OUTDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 



4S,8M 
1 6F 







250pM 


3800TV 


2M.8TV 


2 30T 






250pF 






348 






1 OOOTV 






1 2M 










27 SV 


25UpM 










1 GT V, 3 OMV 


I26F 






250FV 


950FV 




250pF 












48 1 81 V 












27 SV 












JUMV 


30T 


1 OOT 


100T 




IM 


1 20U1V 


30S 


50F 










60F 












# 


* 


* 




1M 





21 192TV 



5446FV 



16S.48M 

64TV 

134SV 

63TV 

189MV 

12M.18F 

6SV.24MV 



4S.1CM 
2 OF 



21 IS 
2pS 
58M 
649F 



613T 
337S 
4 1 pS 
743M 
390pM 
23 92F 
80FV 
4pF 



I321T 
764S 
1 4pS 
4M 
1 587F 
900pF 
20FV 



1113T 3S.779M 
250S 250pM 

576pF 1804F 

440pF 
5368TV 
262FV 



1 955F 
200pF 
2621 2TV 
I9100SV 
1 200MV 
7 1 46FV 



4T.33S 

1 26M 
6pM 
33F 
7 pF 
475TV 
28 2 SV 
810 MV 
138FV 



I6S.60M 
18F 
21319TV 
140SV 
21 JMV 
544bFV 



3 05 IT 
1604S 
57 pS 

17 20 ! 
646pM 
844UF 
21 27 pF 
32U55TV 
19J86SV 
201 OMV 
7646FV 



INDOOR FACILITY- 



BASED ACTIVITIES 



Dancing 



British Amateur Dancers Assoc, 
Sub-commi t tees 



Assoc, of Ballrooms 



Skating 



British Ice Hockey Assoc. 
Sub-commi ttees 
Regional Assocs. 



National Skating Assoc, of G.B. 



Sub -comm it tees 

Coaching 

Officiating 



2TV.2MV 

5SV 



I3S.26M 
IpM.521' 
2 TV 
2MV 
5SV 



13S 

26M 

52F 



I pH 



50TV.50MV 



3TV , 1 pM 
2MV 
4SV.4MV 



5S.I0M 


5S,t CM 


2T,2S 


1 OF 


1 OF 


6M,4F 


1 OF 


1 OF 


4F 



220TV 
2 2 OMV 



IM.6TV 

20TV 

20FV 



2T , 1 2S 
27M 
1 pM 
48F 
349TV 
4SV 
3J4MV 
45FV 



Nat 



Roller Hockey Assoc, of G.B. 
Sub-comni t tees 
Area coomi ttees 
Officiating 



38TV.38MV 



6TV.5FV 

2MV 

6TVJ8MV 

20FV 
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TABLE CF ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (Cont*d) 



Sub-sector Representative body 



INDOOR FACILITY- 



BASED ACTIVITIES 
tcont'd) 



Snooker and 
Billiards 



Billiards & Snooker Control C. 



Sub -commit tee ^ 
Area Associations 
Coaching 
Officiating 



Welsh Billiards & Snooker Assoc. 
Women's Billiard Assoc. 

Prof. Players' Association 
Billiards Trade Association 



Tenpin 

Bowling 



British Tenpin Bowling Assoc. 
Sub-committees 



Tenpin Bowling Props' Assoc. 
Coaching 



Oth^r 
activities 
in this 
sector 



4 Governing Bodies 



16 Sub-committees 
16 regional bodies 
2 Coaching schemes 



Management units controlled by types 



D 



50S.50M 

100F 



75S 
75M 
1 50F 



75S 
7 5M 
150F 



25M 

50SV 



3550MV 2M.2TV 



25SV 

40TV.20MV 

!M 

20FV 



1S.2M.3TV 
1 S , 2M , 3TV 
1S,2M,3TV 

IS, 2M,3TV 

I T , 2TV , 1 FV 



7S.14M 


18S 


22T 


1 4F 


36M 


44M 




36F 


22F 


14FV 


36FV 


44FV 



2S,4M 

4SV 



1MV 



Total 



204S 
23 6M 



400F 

54TV 

75SV 

3570MV 

20FV 



23T.27S 
98M.72F 
4SV 
1 MV 
95FV 
2TV 



2 Officiating schemes 



TOTALS FOR 
INDOOR FACILITY- 
BASED ACTIVITIES 



3400TV 


4S,8M 


4S,10M,2F 


3400MV 


1 2 TV 


3460TV 




32SV 


32SV 




48TV.32MV 


343 2MV 


1700FV 


2M,2F 


1 7 60FV 



20FV 

40FV 



75S 


98S 2T.77S 


22T 


. 2S.29M 


3708TV 


100M 


121M- 8 1M 


44M 


54SV 


4SV 


186F 


20 6F 1 58F 


22F 




725SMV 


14FV 


36FV 


44FV 




I700FV 



1 T,8S 
22M, 2pM 
2F 
I59TV 
66SV 
81 MV 
1 26FV 



25T.260S 
397M 
2pM 
57 4F 
3867TV 
120SV 
7339MV 
1 920FV 












OTHER ACTIVITIES 



Adventure Holidays 



60T 

60S 

60M 

360F 



86T 

86M 

344F 



40S.160F 



46T.100S 

I46M.864F 



Amusement Assoc, of Amus .Park Prop. 

Parks /Fairs 



8S , 8M 
32F 



25T 

25M 

25F 



25T 

25M 

25F 



1 pM 



50T.8S 

58M,3pM 

82F 



Historic 

house/ 

country parks 



Brit. Amus. & Catering Trades Ass, 

Showman's Guild 

Historic Houses Association 



!S,3M 

3F 



60S 90pT 
1 80M 90pS 
240F 1 80M 

180F 



90T220M.440F 
90M 440TV 
180F 



lpM 

lpM 

lpM 



90T, 90pT 
6 1 S,90pS 
673M.1043F 
440TV, lpM 



1U6 
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TABLE 0f ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND TYPES OF MANAGERS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (ConT'd) 



Sub-sector Representative body 



Management units controlled by types 



C D 



Total 



OTHER ACTIVITIES 
(coat'd) 

Holiday centres/ 
camps 



Outdoor museums/ Assoc, of Independent Museums 
attrac tions 



Wildlife Parks/ Fed. of Zoological Gardens of 
Zoos G.B. and N.I. 



IS.3M 

3F 



20S 60T 
20M 60M 
80F 240F 

1 2T 
24M 
24F 



4T.4M 

8F 



1 6pM 
24TV 



1 S ,4M 3T,6S 4T,I6M 
4F 8M , 1 2F 8F 



70T 



I2T.36S 
36M, 1 44F 



TOTALS FOR 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 



3S, 10M 3T,34S 
1 OF 36M 
1 24F 



1 6 1 T' 181T 
120S 90pT 
365M 90pS 
897F 29 1M 

549F 



94T I2T.76S 
94M256M,16pM 
1 88F 744F' 

4 64TV 



4pM 



60T.80M 
20S , 3 2 OF 



!6T, IS 
3IM,!6'pM 
35F.24TV 

89T , 43S 
64M, I 68F 



45 IT .9QpT 
233S,90pS 
I 052M»20pM 
25! 2F.464TV 



COMMERCIAL SECTOR 
TOP MANAGEMENT 


44T, 17S 
IM, IpM 


1 6T 
I4S 


25T 

I7S 

I3M 






85T 
I4M 
1 pM 
48S 


GRAND TOTALS FOR 


44T 


I9T 


801'T 


1554T 


2662T 


6080T 


COMMERCIAL AND 


99S 


3S7S 


aoas 


90pT 


250S 


90 pT 


PRIVATE SECTORS 


25 IM 


2pS 


41 pS 


764S 


94M 


2278S 




1 pM 


346M 


13I9M 


1 04pS 


1 8SF 


1 47pS 




346 F 


1 1 1 OF 


390pM 


33 9M 


576pF 


.2394 M 




65pF 


65pF 


37Q4F 


21S3F 




391 pM 




14FV 


36FV 


74pF 


900pF 




7348 F 








80FV 


64FV 




1680pF 














194FV 



m 



m 

iss 
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APPENDIX V 



SURVEY OF STUDENTS * VIEWS 



1. Most of the evidence received by the Committee came from the 
providers of recreational facilities and resources. As a 
consequence the views of the consumers of recreation management 
training, the actual students, have been somewhat, although not 
totally, under-represented. They are, in fact, the principal 
characters in our study and are the only ones who are really able 
to assess the benefits that they have obtained from the training 
they have undertaken. The Committee therefore asked the Centre 
for Urban and Regional Studies at Birmingham University to obtain 
an appreciation of the views of past students on the relevance of 
existing course provision to the management tasks they undertake 
and to their career development. Questionnaires were sent to 296 
students who had completed courses in the last two or three years 
at six training institutions. The courses were:- 



MSc (Recreation Management) at Loughborough University; 

MSc in Recreational Land Management at Reading University; 
DMS (Recreation) at Polytechnic of North London; 

DMS (Recreation) at Teesside Polytechnic; 

The Institute of Parks and Recreation Administration Diploma 
Course; 

The Institute of Baths and Recreation Management 
Intermediate and Diploma Courses. 



2. The questionnaire included the following main elements: 

- details of jobs held at the time of starting the course 
and since finishing it; 

age and previous qualifications; 



purpose in going on the course; 

- an assessment of whether the course was too ambitious or 
not ambitious enough in terras of the material covered in the 
time available; 

- the format of the course ( part- time/ full- time etc) and 
its appropriateness; 

an assessment of the topics covered in the course and 
their relevance to the current job; 

- assessment of whether the course was sufficiently 
practical; 



opinion on the balance of lectures, discussion, visits, 
etc; 



future plans for further training. 

3. The following Tables represent the views of the 193 
respondents. 
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MSc 


DMS 


Professional Courses 


JOB BEFORE COURSE 


% 


% 


% 


Teacher, lecturer etc. 


36 


40 


1 


Manager, sports centre 


4 


15 


5 


Assistant, sports centre 


7 


10 


19 


Recreation officer 


7 


20 


12 


Baths manager 


_ 


— 


8 


Assistant baths manager 


_ 


5 


45 


Parks (horticultural) 


_ 


_ 


2 


Other 


11 


10 


4 


Student and unemployed 


36 


— 


6 



JOB SINCE COURSE 








Teacher, lecturer etc. 


29 


20 


1 


Manager, sports centre 


7 


*■ 15 


7 


Assistant, sports centre 


14 


15 


19 


Recreation officer 


32 


25 


16 


Baths manager 


— 


— 


12 


Assistant baths manager 


— 


— 


32 


Parks (horticultural) 


— 


— 


7 


Private sector 


— 


10 


1 


Other 


15 


10 


5 


Student and unemployed 


4 


5 


0 



AGE WHEN STARTING THE COURSE 








17-19 




- 


8 


20-24 


43 


21 


35 


25-29 


32 


32 


28 


30-34 


11 


32 


16 


35-39 


— 




7 


40+ 


14 


5 


7 



QUALIFICATIONS 



CSE and GCE 'O' level 
GCE f A' level 

First and higher degree (Not B .Ed) 
B .Ed 

Other teaching qualifications 
OND and HND 
ONC and HNC 

Adv. Cert* Horticulture 

City and Guilds 

NEBSS 

Other 

None 



— 


5 


21 


— 


5 


8 


75 


10 


9 


14 


15 


2 


11 


45 


11 


— 


5 


6 


— 


- 


7 


Mt 


_ 


6 


— 


5 


5 


__ 


— 


15 


— 


10 


4 


_ 




7 
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MSc 



DMS Professional Courses 



PURPOSE IN GOING ON COURSE 


* 


i 


i 




To equip for career 


36 


15 


9 




To get a qualification 


7 


— 


29 




To enter rec. man. from outside 


11 


35 


2 




Improve/widen knowledge 


36 


35 


21 




To gain promotion 


11 


15 


39 




No answer 






2 




AMBITIOUSNESS OF COURSE 










Too much in too little time 


21 


50 


23 




Too little 


7 


10 


12 




About right 


68 


40 


64 




No opinion 


4 


— 


1 





WAS COURSE... 








Too theoretical? 


18 


50 


22 


Too practical? 


— 


- 


2 


About right? 


71 


35 


71 


No opinion/ answer 


11 


15 


4 



COURSE FORMAT 








Full-time 


100 


70 


10 


Block release 


— 


— 


1 


Day release (+ evenings) 


— 


30 


66 


Correspondence 


am 




22 


WAS FORMAT SUITABLE? 






i 

76 


Yes 


86 


65 


No 


4 


25 


8 


Uncertain 


11 


10 


16 

. .. 


LECTURES 






■ 


Too much emphasis 


25 


60 


15 


Too little 


7 


5 


15 


About right 


64 


25 


52 


No opinion/answer/not applicable 


4 


10 


17 


DISCUSSIONS 








Too much emphasis 


_ 


— 


3 


Too little 


36 


65 


27 


About right 


61 


30 


54 


No opinion/ answer/not applicable 


4 


5 


16 











■ ■ 
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MSc 


DMS 


Professional Courses 


VISITS 


% 


% 


% 


Too much emphasis 


— 


15 


2 


Too little 


- 


15 


40 


About right 


50 


65 


38 


No opinion/ answer/not applicable 


4 


4 


20 


PROJECT WORK 








Too much emphasis 


— 


15 


5 


Too little 


14 


15 


35 


About right 


71 


60 


23 


No opinion/answer/not applicable 


14 


10 


38 


MORE TRAINING ENVISAGED FOR 
CURRENT JOB 








Yes 


46 


40 


49 


No 


43 


50 


49 


No answer 


11 


10 


2 


MORE TRAINING ENVISAGED FOR 
FUTURE USE 








Yes 


57 


10 


89 


No 


32 


40 


9 


No answer 


11 


10 


2 
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io Percentage of respondents who thought topic was relevant to their current joh needs. 



STUDENTS’ VIEWS ON COURSE CONTENT 
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♦Number of students who acknowlege that the topic was covered In the course 



(Continued) STUDENTS' VIEWS ON COURSE CONTENT 
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""■Number of students who acknowledge that the topic was covered in the course 



APPENDIX VI 



STUDY OF SPORTS CENTRE MANAGEMENT 

During the early stages of our study we commissioned a survey of 
sports and recreation centre managers and assistant managers, at 
various levels of operation, with a view to determining their 
roles and attitudes to management in their centres; to see what 
the job involved, what skills were required and what were the 
areas of specialisation. We also sought views on what training 
was required now and for the future. This Appendix sets out the 
main findings of that study. 

Some 430 centres were surveyed and over 300 questionnaires were 
returned (146 from managers and 158 from assistant managers). 

Table 1 shows the response rate in the different categories of 
provision. 



TABLE 1 



Questionnaire 

response 




PUBLIC 
+ TRUSTS 


JOINT 

PROVISION 


EDUCATION 

ONLY 


OTHERS 
+ UNIV 


UNKNOWN 




Survey population 


44% 


38% 


10% 


5% 


3% 




Managers' response 


54% 


30% 


9.5% 


6.5% 






Assistant managers' 
response 


79% 


11% 


4% 


5% 





Scope of the 
study 



NOTE: We believe that the responses were fairly representative in 

so far as there was a balance between 1 public* and 'joint 
provision' centres and the lesser providers, namely schools, 
community colleges and universities, are sufficiently 

represented. Indeed, if one allows for the problems that were 
found in addressing the questionnaires to some of the managers and 
to a n um ber of small centres with no designated manager, the 
overall response rate approached 40%, with a public sector 
response rate of well over 45%. 



Survey conducted by George Torkildsen working with the Polytechnic 
of North London (Department of Management Studies). 
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TABLE 2 



Employing 

authority 





TOTAL 


MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Met/dist Councils 


203 


78 


125 


Joint provision 


61 


43 


18 


Education only 


21 


14 


7 


University 


12 


8 


4 


Commerce 


4 


0 


4 


Other 


3 


3 


0 




304 


146 


158 



NOTE: More than half the managers and more than three-quarters of 
the assistant managers operated within local govenment leisure 
departments and most of the rest came from centres operating under 
some form of joint management. 

Only 3 managers and 14 assistant managers who made returns were 
women. This was surprising. There is, after all, a much higher 
proportion of women in physical education and many recreation 
managers and their staff have been recruited from that source. 
Several reasons were suggested. Few women, it was said, "made the 
jump from superviser to manager because they tended to lack 
ambition or to be put off by unsocial hours" . It was also pointed 
out that many senior managers in the past had switched to 
recreation management from other careers, more especially from 
teaching and the Forces; very few women contemplated this sort of 
career change. 
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TABLE 3 



Age ranges 





MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Under 21 years 


0 


1 


21-25 


1 


25 


26-30 


30 


42 


31-35 


30 


28 


36-40 


26 


17 


41-45 


24 


20 


46-50 


21 


8 


51 years and over 


14 


17 



NOTE: Only one manager was under 26 years, but 42% were between 

the ages 26-35 years and there was quite an even spread across the 
older age bands. There was a much wider spread of assistant 
managers across the age bands: 44% were under 31 years, with 16% 
under 26 years. It is interesting to note that quite a high 
proportion, (11%), was over the age of 50 years. Of course this 
data reflects only one point in time in a situation which is 
changing rapidly and patterns of recruitment, age ranges and 
qualifications are continually altering. 

The data was cross-checked and it was found that 50% of the 
managers and 40% of the assistant managers aged 30 years and under 
came from the teaching profession, while nearly 50% of the 
managers and 40% of the assistant managers aged 46 years and over 
came from HM Forces. We also saw that 40% of the assistant 
managers came from other local government backgrounds, whereas 92% 
of the assistant managers came from HM Forces, private, commercial 
and other fields. 
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TABLE 4 



Career 

background 




MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 




Teaching 


77 


52 




Youth & comm 


20 


43 




Local govt 


27 


40 




HM Forces 


37 


32 




Business 


18 


24 




Other 


6 


29 



NB (Some managers listed 2 main professional backgrounds) 



NOTE: The main career backgrounds were teaching, HM Forces, local 
government, youth and community services and business. More 
specifically, 53% of managers and 33% of assistant managers came 
from teaching backgrounds and 14% and 8% respectively from youth 
and community backgrounds; 25% and 22% respectively had served in 
HM Forces and 18% and 25% had previously been employed in local 
government (other than the youth service). A greater proportion 
of assistant managers (15%) to managers (12%) had had experience 
in business. 



Past 

relevant 

experience 



TABLE 5 





MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Recreation centres 


91 


67 


Education 


76 


56 


Youth & comm 


26 


24 


HM Forces 


21 


6 


Local govt 


17 


33 


Baths 


18 


27 


Business 


7 


8 


Other 


12 


13 
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NOTE: When we looked at past relevant experience of managers it 
was found that, in addition to their educational experience, 57.5% 
had had previous experience in recreation management: 12% had 
gained this experience in baths management, 11.5% in other areas 
of local government and less than 5% in business. 

46% of assistant managers had had previous experience in sports 
and recreation centres, 22.5% had gained experience in other local 
government areas, 18.5% had had experience in baths management and 
5% had gained their recreation management experience in business. 

We noted particularly the very limited number of managers with 
previous recreation management experience in baths management. 
This is a remarkably low transfer considering that swimming pools 
have been the major indoor provision by local authorities in 
England and Wales since the turn of the century and that a large 
proportion of sports and recreation centres include swimming 
pools. It may be that the obvious expertise of baths managers was 
not seen to be necessarily appropriate to the management of 
predominantly "dry" centres. More likely, however, it was as much 
a result of the composition of interviewing panels and their 
implicit values, assumptions and images of this 'new profession'. 
We doubt whether the figure represented anything like the 
proportion of baths managers applying for posts in centre 
management. We did not attach too much significance to the 
information that less than half (43%) of the managers apparently 
had not had previous experience in centre management, so sudden 
and dramatic has been the surge in building these centres. 



TABLE 6 



Coaching 

qualifications 


Managers 117 


YES 


28 


NO 




Assistant managers 101 


YES 


56 


NO 










TABLE 7 


Coaching 

activities 


MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT 


MANAGERS 





Regularly 


38 


49 


Sometimes 


59 


56 


Never 


35 


32 


NOTE: 81% of 


the managers and 62% of 


the assistant managers held 



coaching qualifications in one or more sporting activities. This 
might just be an historical accident. As so many managers have 
been drawn from the PE teaching profession, it would indeed be 
surprising to find fewer with coaching qualifications. The 
survey, therefore, tried to discover whether such a background of 
coaching exepertise and skills was important for the future of 
training for centre management and whether it was, in practice, an 
integral part of the job. 
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Professional 
as soeiations 



22% of managers said that they coached regularly, 44.5% sometimes 
and 6.5% never did. 35.5% of assistant managers coached 
regularly , 41% sometimes and 23% never did. Although this 

suggested * that coaching ability is necessary for centre 
management, a number of senior managers to whom we spoke doubted 
whether it would have any significant relevance in the future. 
The general feeling was that "while a manager might need a working 
knowledge of coaching schemes and coaching administration, he 
ought to be too busy managing to do any coaching himself. He 
would employ coaches but he would not need to be so qualified 

himself • " 

TABLE 8 





MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


ARM 


84 


61 


IRM 


11 


0 


RMA 


13 


8 


IPRA 


1 


1 


PEA 


9 


7 


IME 


6 


5 


BIM 


10 


7 


IBRM 


14 


18 


OTHER 


21 


20 



NOTE: The vast majority of managers and assistant managers 

belonged to a professional association or institution. Most 
belonged to the Association of Recreation Managers. Slightly more 
than 10% of managers and assistant managers belonged to the 
Institute of Baths and Recreation Management; while an even 
smaller proportion, just over 5% were members of the British 
Institute of Management. Those associations and institutions 
identified above were the ones mentioned most frequently, but t 
is interesting to note the significant number of ot er 

affiliations listed. 
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Main management 
tasks 



Management staff were then asked to divide their jobs into 5 main 
tasks in rank order 1 to 5 . The list of first choices is as 
follows: 



FIRST CHOICE OF 
MANAGERS 

Office administration 56(59%) 



Marketing and PR 28(19.5%) 

Programming 23(16%) 

Staff matters 12(8%) 

Duty officer 10(7%) 

Committee work 6 

Day-to-day finance 4 

Activities and coaching 3 

Negotiating 1 



FIRST CHOICE OF 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



Duty officer 50(33%) 

Office administration 36(24%) 
Programming 29(19%) 

Technical matters 13(9%) 

Staff matters 9(6%) 

Activities and coaching 5 
Marketing and PR 4 

Negotiating 2 

Day-to-day finance 1 

Committee work 1 



As the management staff were asked to rank their tasks in priority 
order, a weighting was given to the order — 5 points for the firs u 
choice, 4 points for the second and so on. The results were:- 



MANAGERS 



% ASSISTANT MANAGERS % 



Office administration 


21.0 


Duty officer 


Programming 


15.5 


Office administration 


Marketing and PR 


15.0 


Staff matters 


Staff matters 


14.0 


Programming 


Day-to-day finance 


9.0 


Technical matters 


Duty officer 


8.0 


Marketing and PR 


Negotiating 


7.0 


Day-to-day finance 


Committee work 


4.5 


Activities and coaching 


Activities and coaching 


3.0 


Negotiating 


Technical matters 


2.0 


Committee work 


Trade unions 


0.5 


Trade unions 



19.5 

18.5 
15 .0 
15.0 

6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

1.0 

0.35 



NOTE: The absence of bars and catering caused us some little 

surprise. We had been told on a number of occasions that this was 
a major task in the running of many centres. The most probable 
explanation is that this was perceived by respondents not as a 
Zt task but rather as an area of activity treated under other 
headings, snch as office administration, staff Jitters or 
day-to-day finance. Despite obvious ambiguities in the 

descriptions of the tasks - the tern "office administration was 
too general for our purposes - some interesting features emerged. 
Activities and coaching and technical matters were rated more 
highly by assistant managers than by managers. Obviously the 
f g r ' h a Ve greater shop floor work and, therefore, have to be 
skilled in the operations of the plant. Generally all respondents 
rated office administration as their most important task except 
those from the largest centres, who rated marketing and public 
relations and negotiating as among their most important tasks. 
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Working time 
priorities 



There was much greater agreement between managers and assistant 
managers about how they spent their working time, both indicating 
a major pre-occupation with desk work and management duties. 
Again managers and assistant managers were asked to state the 5 
main areas in rank order 1 to 5 . The list of first choices was as 
follows: 

MANAGERS assistant managers 



Desk work 
Management duties 
Meeting staff 
Meeting users 
Attending meetings 
External work 



74(51%) Desk work 
48(38%) Management duties 
8(5.5%) Meeting users 
8(5.5%) Meeting staff 
2 Coaching 

2 Attending meetings 



64(43%) 

56(37.5%) 

14(9%) 

7(4.5%) 

6(4%) 

1 



Negotiating 


1 


Duties outside 1 




Duties outside centre 


1 


centre 




When these were weighted 


according 


to rank order of choice 


, the 


main time-consuming areas 


were as follows. 




MANAGERS 


% 

24.0 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


% 


Desk work 


Desk work 


25.0 


Management duties 


22.5 


Management duties 


23.5 


Meeting staff 


16.0 


Meeting staff 


15.5 


Meeting users 


13.0 


Meeting users 


15.5 


Attending meetings 


8.0 


Negotiating 


7 .0 


Negotiating 


7.0 


Coaching 


6.0 


Duties outside centre 


2.5 


Attending meetings 


5 .0 


Coaching 


2.0 


Duties outside centre 


1.0 


External professional 
work 


1.0 


External professional 
work 


0.75 



NOTE: In the previous question, the main tasks were seen to 

revolve around administrative and programming work. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a good proportion of this time was 
seen to be spent behind a desk. 



Both managers and assistant managers seemed to spend their time on 
very much the same kind of work: the 4 main time-consuming tasks 
for managers (78%) and assistant managers (79%) being desk work, 
management duties, meeting staff and meeting users. Even allowing 
for ambiguities and overlap in the terms used, the findings 
suggested that training for management should contain elements of 
administrative skills, management and public relations, skills in 
handling staff and users and the ability to negotiate 
independent ly . 



Staff contacts Management staff were then asked which 2 staff they contacted most 

often in the course of a typical day's work. The results showed. 





MANAGERS 


ASSISTANT 

MANAGERS 


Local authority staff 
Assistant managers 
Supervisory staff 
Admissions staff 
Secretarial and administrative 


31 (11%) 
82 (30%) 
41 (15%) 
13 (5%) 


35 (12%) 
29 (10%) 
69 (24%) 
46^ (16%) 


staff 


106 (39%) 


106 (37%) 
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Skills 



NOTE: It was not surprising in a job which seemed to be 

preoccupied with administration, programming and office work that 
managers and assistant managers contacted the administrative staff 
most frequently. Assistant managers had a wider range of contacts 
at a face-to-face level. 50% of their contact was with other 
assistant managers, supervisory staff and admissions staff. For 
both managers and assistant managers, 38% of contact time was with 
administrative staff, 20% with assistant managers and 20% with 
supervisory staff. It should also be noted that whatever the 
levels and significance of management, the nature of the job put 
managers in contact with lower tiers of staff as part of the job. 

It was also seen that assistant managers assumed the status of 
"the man in charge" during their regular periods of duty officer. 
They were acting managers. In terms of their contact with the 
public, managers and assistant managers had similar functions - 
they did the same job. 



Management staff were asked what skills were required for their 
positions. They were asked to list 4 main skills in order of 
priority. The list of first choices was as follows: 



MANAGERS 



ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



Managing people 


24 (17%) 


Organising/planning 


24 


(16%) 


Organising /planning 


18 (12.5%) 


Diplomacy /PR 


21 


(14%) 


Administrative 


16 (11%) 


Managing people 


20 


(13%) 


Diplomacy /PR 


14 (19) 


Technical 


14 


(9%) 


General management 


12 (8%) 


Personal qualities 


14 


(9%) 


Leadership 


10 (7%) 


Administrative 


10 




Personal qualities 


10 (7%) 


Communications 


9 




Finance and business 




Finance and business 






management 


7 


management 


8 




Marketing 


5 


General management 


6 




Communications 


5 


Teaching/ coaching 


6 




Experience 


4 


Experience 


5 




Decision-making 


3 


Sports interest 


4 




Teaching/ coaching 


3 


Recreation knowledge 


4 




Programming 


3 


Bars /catering 


3 




Delegation 


2 


Decision-making 


3 




Sports interest 


2 


Leadership 


1 





Local authority 

experience 2 

Recreation knowledge 2 



NOTE: It is interesting to note what managers perceived as 

skills. A wider variety was mentioned and although these were 
narrowed down to the 20 above, several of these are not strictly 
skills, eg, personal qualities, experience, recreation knowledge, 
sports interest and local authority exeperience. These were then 
weighted according to the order of their choice. The results 
were: 
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MANAGERS 



ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



% 



Managing people 


16.0 


Diplomacy/ PR 


12.0 


Organising/planning 


11.0 


Administrative 


10 .0 


Personal qualities 


9.0 


Finance and business 


management 


6.0 


General management 


6 .0 


Communications 


5.0 


Leadership 


4.0 


Marketing 


4.0 


Delegating 


2.0 


Teaching/ coaching 


2.0 


Programming 


2.0 


Recreation knowledge 


2.0 


Experience 


2.0 


Technical 


2.0 


Sports interest 


1.0 


Decision-making 


1.0 


Local authority 


experience 


1.0 


Bars/catering 


— 



% 



Managing people 


15.0 


Organising/ planning 


14.0 


Diplomacy/PR 


13.0 


Personal qualities 


9 .0 


Administrative 


9.0 


Technical 


6.0 


Communications 


5.5 


Finance and business 




management 


5.5 


Teaching/ coaching 


4.0 


Recreation knowledge 


2.5 


General management 


2.0 


Sports interest 


2.0 


Experience 


2.0 


Decision-making 


2.0 


Marketing 


2.0 


Programming 


1.0 


Delegating 


1.0 


Bars/catering 


1.0 


Local authority 




experience 


0.7 


Leadership 


0.5 



NOTE: When we combined the responses of managers and assistant 
managers we found that, despite the wide range of skills required 
for the jobs, 5 main skills clearly headed the list These were, 
managing people (15%), diplomacy/PR (13%), organisation/ planning 
(13%), administrative (9%) and personal qualities (9%). 

Gross - tabulations were undertaken to discover whether any 
differences existed according to age, background or experience. 
We found there were no significant differences according to age, 
although the youngest managers gave a higher priority to 
diplomacy/PR, managing people, administrative and personal 
qualities compared with the responses of the oldest managers who 
placed highest organisation/ planning , finance and business 

management and managing people. 

An analysis of responses according to professional background 
indicated almost identical responses. For example, managers and 
assistant managers with teaching, youth and community service, 
local government and HM Forces backgrounds , all put managing 
people as their first choice. Only one main difference was 
discovered, only members with experience in private business put 
finance and business management within their top 4 choices . 

An analysis of responses by past relevant experience showed almost 
identical responses. 
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Problem areas 



Management staff were asked to name 3 major problem, areas in the 
management of sports and recreation centres in order of 
difficulty. The list of first choices was as follows: 



MANAGERS 

Staffing 
Programming 
Staff relations 
Local authority 
Maintenance 
Money 
Dual use 
Vandalism 
Unions/legal 
No planning time 
The public 
Bars/catering 
No objectives 



ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



32 (22.5%) 
23 (16%) 

21 (15%) 

20 (14%) 

15 (10.5%) 
11 (7.5%) 

7 (5%) 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Staff relations 
Programming 
Staffing 
Money 

Local authority 
The public 
Maintenance 
Vandalism 
Dual use 
No planning time 
Paper work 
Bars/catering 
Club users 



50 (35%) 
23 (16%) 
15 (10%) 
15 (10%) 
12 ( 8 %) 

8 (5.5%) 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 



These were then weighted according to the order of their choice 
The results were: 



MANAGERS 

Staffing 
Programming 
Staff relations 
Local authority 
Maintenance 
Money 
Vandalism 
Dual use 
The public 
Unions/legal 
No planning time 
Bars /catering 
Club users 
No objectives 



NOTE: 



% 



ASSISTANT MANAGERS 

% 



19.0 


Staff relations 


27.0 


15.0 


Programming 


17.0 


14.0 


Staffing 


11.5 


12.0 


Money 


11.0 


11.0 


Local authority 


8.5 


10.0 


The public 


6.5 


4.5 


Maintenance 


6 .0 


4.0 


Vandalism 


4.0 


3.0 


Dual use 


3.0 


3.0 


Paper work 


3.5 


1.5 


No planning time 


1.5 


1.0 


Club users 


1.0 


0.75 


Bars/ catering 


0.6 


0.4 


No objectives 


0.4 


d results 


for managers mirrored 


their 



choice results, rne xirsu — j 

2 Tables. Staffing, staff relations and programming have almost a 
50% weighting. These together with problems of working with local 
authorities, the maintenance of centres and a lack of finance have 
a total weighting of 81%. Nearly all other problems are 

insignificant in comparison. While managers considered t a 
getting the right staff was a major problem, assistant managers 

found staff motivation and staff r % lati ° n V° 

difficult problems. The motivation of subordinate staff during 
evenings, weekends and unsocial hours and during major events ana 
the constant use of premises by a demanding public, appeared to be 
the major problem for assistant managers. 
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Job 

satisfaction 



Management staff were asked what 2 aspects of their work provided 
the greatest job satisfaction. The list of first choices was as 
follows: 

MANAGERS ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



Customer satisfaction 33 


(24%) 


Well attended centre 


28 


(20%) 


Achievement 


19 


(13.5%) 


Events/ competitions 


11 


(8%) 


Family involvement 


11 


(8%) 


Varied programme 


9 


(6.5%) 


Personal contact 


8 


(6%) 


Public involvement 


7 


(5%) 


Teaching/ coaching 


6 




Happy staff 


4 




Autonomy 


3 





Varied programme 


32 


(21.5%) 


Customer satisfaction 


25 


(17%) 


Achievement 


17 


(11%) 


Well attended centre 


13 


(9%) 


Events/ competitions 


13 


(9%) 


Teaching/ coaching 


11 


(7%) 


Personal contact 


11 


(7%) 


Family involvement 


8 




Happy staff 


6 




Public involvement 
A tidy well kept 


6 




centre 


3 




Less subsidy needed 


3 





NOTE: It is interesting to note that assistant managers with the 

greater responsibilities at shop floor level, found the greatest 
satisfaction in making up a balanced and varied programme, an 
aspect placed sixth in importance in the first choices of 
managers . 

These were then weighted according to the order of their choice. 
The results were: 



MANAGERS 


% 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


% 


Customer satisfaction 


19.0 


Varied programme 


18.0 


Well attended centre 


18.0 


Customer satisfaction 


17.0 


Achievement 


12.5 


Achievement 


11.0 


Events/ competitions 


9.0 


Teaching/coaching 


8.0 


Happy staff 


8.0 


Personal contact 


8.0 


Varied programme 


7.5 


Well attended centre 


8.0 


Family involvement 


7.0 


Events/ competitions 


8.0 


Personal contact 


5.5 


Happy staff 


6.5 


Public involvement 


5.5 


Family involvement 


5.0 


Teaching/ coaching 


4.0 


Public involvement 


5.0 


Autonomy 


1.5 


A tidy well kept centre 


2.0 


Less subsidy needed 
A tidy well kept centre 


1.0 

0.75 


Less subsidy needed 


2.0 



NOTE: For managers, a well attended centre with satisfied 
customers was all important. For assistant managers, the running 
of an interesting programme, satisfied customers, teaching and 
coaching together with the personal contacts, gave them the 
greater job satisfaction. Management staff at all levels find 
much the same satisfaction at all levels of work. It seemed to be 
a job well worth doing, both for the service it gave to customers 
and for the personal achievement it afforded to management staff. 
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Training needs 



Management staff were asked to name, in order of priority, up to 4 
fundamental aspects of recreation management training which they 
considered most essential to prepare staff for centre management 
at their present level of operation. The list of first choices 
was as follows: 



MANAGERS ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



Staff management 


23 


(16.5%) 


Staff management 


31 


(22%) 


Finance 


20 


(14%) 


Tact/ public relations 


16 


(11.5%) 


Administration 


18 


(13%) 


Administration 


15 


(11%) 


Experience 


15 


(11%) 


Experience 


15 


(11%) 


Principles of 






Principles of 






management 


11 


(8%) 


management 


13 


(9%) 


Tact/public relations 


9 


(6.5%) 


Coaching/ sports 


12 


(8.5%) 


Committee work 


8 


(6%) 


Organising 


10 


(7%) 


Organising 


7 


(5%) 


Technical 


9 


(7%) 


Coaching/ sports 


6 




Finance 


5 




Human behaviour 


5 




Recreation theory 


4 




Local authority 






Local authority 






procedures 


5 




procedures 


3 




Recreation theory 


5 




Committee work 


2 




Marketing 


3 




Marketing 


1 




Technical 


2 




Bars/catering 


1 




Leadership 


2 




Human behaviour 


1 





NOTE: 20 main groupings were mentioned by staff. An analysis of 

the first choices of managers showed that 4 aspects were 
prominent, accounting for 55% of their first choices. They were 
staff management, finance, administration and experience. It is 
interesting that e v ven in a question asking about aspects of 
training, 15 managers put experience as their first choice. Four 
additional aspects accounted for a further 26% of the managers' 
first choices. These were principles of management, tact and 
public relations, committee work and organising. Staff 
management was mentioned by 83 managers, 60% of the respondents. 

The first choices of assistant managers showed staff management 
even more highly rated. Three other choices accounted for a 
further 34% of their votes. These were tact and public relations, 
administration and experience. Principles of management, sports 
coaching, organising and technical aspects were also of importance 
to assistant managers, being placed as first choice by 32% of 
respondents. Staff management was mentioned by 83 of assistant 
managers within their first 4 choices. 

These were then weighted according to the order of their choice. 
The results were: 



MANAGERS 


7 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


7 


Staff management 


/o 

17.0 


Staff management 


/o 

20 .0 


Finance 


15.0 


Tact/public relations 


12.0 


Administration 


10.0 


Administration 


10.0 


Principles of management 


7.0 


Principles of management 


8.0 


Committee work 


6.0 


Coaching/sports 


8.0 


Coaching/sports 


6.0 


Finance 


7.0 
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MANAGERS 



ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



Courses 



% % 



Marketing 


5.0 


Technical 


7.0 


Tact/public relations 


5.0 


Experience 


6.0 


Recreation theory 


5.0 


Organising 


6.0 


Experience 


5.0 


Recreation theory 


4.0 


Organising 


4.5 


Local authority procedures 


3.0 


Local authority procedures 


4.0 


Committee work 


3.0 


Technical 


3.0 


Marketing 


2.0 


Human behaviour 


3.0 


Bars/catering 


1.0 


Law 


1.0 


Stock control 


0.5 


Leadership 


0.75 


Human behaviour 


0.5 


Bars/catering 


0.5 


Delegation 


0.2 


Delegation 


0 .4 


Leadership 


0 .2 


Recreation design 


0.2 







NOTE: Staff management was seen to be the most important aspect of 
training called for by serving managers and assistant managers. 
The response suggested that managing staff at all levels needed 
training in the basic principles of management, including the 
handling of staff and the public. They also needed administrative 
and financial training and some staff also needed training in 
teaching and coaching and in the operational and technical aspects 
of the job. 



Management staff were asked which courses they considered to be 



the most appropriate for staff 
The results were: 

MANAGERS 

% 



DMS (Recreation) 26 
DMS 21 
M.Sc 12 
IBRM 10 
Don't know 9 
Short courses 6 
None 6 
NEBSS 4 
Physical education 1 

Diploma in personnel 

management 1 
Public administration 1 
In-service 1 
Modular 1 
Day release 1 
ARM seminars 1 



in sports and recreation centres. 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 



% 

DMS 20 
IBRM 20 
DMS (Recreation) 19 
NEBSS 9 
Don't know 8 
M.Sc 5 
IBRM Diploma 5 
Short courses 3 
Diploma in personnel 

management 2 
Diploma in physical 

education 2 
Coaching awards 1 
DMA 1 
None 1 
Public administration 1 
Modular 1 
Day release 1 
ARM seminars 1 



NOTE: Cross- tabulations suggested that staff mentioned courses 
and qualifications similar to their own professional backgrounds 
and qualifications. The main exception to this concerned baths 
management. Many managers without experience in the baths service 
were looking to train with the IBRM. The reverse, however, did 
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not seem to apply - those trained in baths management did not 
choose management diplomas or degrees as at all appropriate. Half 
the management staff with a first or second degree thought that a 
Diploma in Management Studies was an appropriate course. 70% of 
those holding a Diploma in Management Studies thought that it was 
appropriate, while 22% of those thought that IBRM provided 
appropriate training. 77 teachers answered the question. Of 
these, 44 thought that the Diploma in Management Studies was 
appropriate, but 17% answered "none" or "don't know". 



Most assistant managers also found the Diploma in Management 
Studies the most appropriate, although 20% of assistant managers 
thought the IBRM courses most appropriate. This, coupled with the 
relatively high proportion opting for NEBSS studies, indicated the 
need to pitch courses at a more practical level. 



Future 

developments in 
training 



Management staff were asked to comment on what courses or training 
or qualification they would like to see developed in recreation 



management generally. 


The results were: 




MANAGERS 




ASSISTANT MANAGERS 




Short courses 


17% 


Unified courses 


18% 


In-service training 


11% 


DMS (Recreation) 


12% 


NEBSS 


10% 


DMS - correspondence 


10% 


DMS - correspondence 


9% 


Short courses 


7% 


DMS (Recreation) 


8% 


DMS 


6% 


1st degree 


5% 


In-service 


6% 


Block release 


5% 


NEBSS 


5% 


Career structured 


5% 


1st degree 


5% 


Unified courses 


4% 


Baths management 


5% 


Approved courses 


4% 


Block release 


5% 


DMS 


3% 


Teaching 


4% 


Refresher 


3% 


Physical education 


3% 


Don't know 


2% 


Financial accounts 


3% 


Teaching 


2% 


Refresher 


3% 

A a/ 


MSc 


1% 


None 


2% 


Physical education 


1% 


ARM Course 


2% 

oqy 


Technical 


1% 


MSc 


-I ctt 


Coaching 


1% 


Don't know 


1 % 

n ot 


ARM courses 


1% 


LA procedures 


1% 


Baths management 


1% 


Technical 


1% 






Coaching 


1% 






Career structured 


1% 



NOTE: The responses here reflected the practical issues brought 

out in the previous questions. 28% of managers believed that 

short courses and in-service training were the greatest need 
this was a much higher percentage than for assistant managers. It 
was also clear that higher degrees and higher academic 

qualifications did not rate highly in the opinions of managers and 

assistant managers. 
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Career 

development 



Management staff were asked to say how they saw their careers 
developing over the following 5/10 years. The results were: 



MANAGERS 

% 



Recreation department 

head 38 
A larger centre 19 
Chief leisure services 

officer 18 
Expand this centre 12 
Other 4 
Full-time administrator 3 
Join Sports Council 1 



ASSISTANT MANAGERS 

% 



Become a manager 59 

Chief leisure services 

officer 11 

Recreation departmental 

head 10 

Move to a larger centre 9 
Teaching 4 

Other 3 

Sport administration 3 

Expand this centre 1 

Join Sports Council 1 



NOTE: The responses throughout the survey suggested that 
management staff in sports and recreation centres were looking for 
a career structure in the profession. They already perceived an 
informal ladder of progression - assistant manager to manager - to 
larger centre - recreation department and, eventually, head of a 
leisure services department. Most wished to prosper within the 
local authority system. 



Further Management staff were asked whether they saw a need to extend 

qualifications their training or qualifications and if so, in what direction. 

The results were: 



MANAGERS 


% 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


% 


Management qualification 


30 


Management qualification 


37 


Wider LA leisure experience 


23 


Diploma in Management 




Diploma in Management 




Studies 


28 


Studies 


23 


Wider LA leisure 




First degree 


9 


experience 


17 


Second degree 


4 


Technical /IBRM 


13 


Personnel studies 


4 


First degree 


4 


Research 


4 


Personnel studies 


2 


Community studies 


3 







NOTE: The majority of managers and assistant managers wished to 
extend their training through a management qualification of some 
kind - a Diploma in Management Studies was the course most sought 
after. There was a relatively low response to first and second 
degrees. There did not appear to be any major differences between 
age groups. 
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